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BIRTHMARKS 


8 grog yor are of two sorts: the nevus, 
or port-wine mark, and the mole. Nevi 
are of several kinds, but the most common 
is the capillary nevus. That may occur on 
any part of the body, but it is naturally 
most trying when on the face. It varies in 
size from a little pink dot not much larger 
than a pinhead to a wide patch as large as 
the hand, involving nearly the entire side 
of the face. It is usually on a level with the 
surrounding skin, but sometimes it is slightly 
elevated. In some cases it appears as a small 
rounded spot with lines radiating in every 
direction from it; then it is called, from its 
resemblance to a cobweb, a spider nevus. 
A nevus may be small at birth and gradually 
increase in size, or it may be very conspic- 
uous in the newborn child and gradually 
fade away. Usually, however, it is a lifelong 
possession. 

The blue nevus is due to a group of 
dilated veins. It is more conspicuous than 
the capillary nevus, for it is usually raised 
above the level of the surrounding skin and 
presents an uneven surface. There is some 
danger in such cases of profuse bleeding if 
the skin over the nevus is accidentally cut. 

Unless it is very large and disfiguring it is 
better to leave a capillary nevus alone. The 
condition is not so uncommon as to attract 
much attention, nor is it painful. The 
venous nevus sometimes calls for treatment 
on account of the danger of hemorrhage if 
it should be wounded. If for any reason it is 
thought best to destroy a nevus, there are 
several modes of treatment, all of which, 
however, are apt to cause some scarring. 
A favorite method is the application of 
carbonic dioxide snow, or solidified carbonic 
acid. Radium, X rays, the violet ray and 
cauterization are other means that surgeons 
employ to remove the nevus. 

he second form of birthmark is the mole, 
which is usually a round or irregular black 


‘|spot slightly raised above the surrounding 


surface, either smooth or covered with hair. 
The hairy mole is generally regarded as of 
no particular significance when it is con- 
cealed by the clothing, but it may be re- 
moved by electrolysis, which removes the 
hairs and at the same time causes the mole 
to die of fear. The smooth unhairy mole is 
best left alone unless it begins to increase in 
size or is situated where the clothing irri- 
tates it. The small mole can usually be 
removed by freezing with carbon dioxide 
snow or may be cut out by the surgeon. 
But they are sleeping lions and had better 
be let lie, for if awakened by irritants or 
misdirected surgery they occasionally be- 
come malignant. 


THE LOST R’S 


W: are all familiar with the excitable 
story-writer who, when his villain is 
doing his worst, represents him as “hissing” 
out sentences without a single s in them. 
Punch has now caught a novelist offending 
in the same way with another letter of the 
alphabet. It says, we find in a recent novel 
this passage: 

“T guess I don’t need anybody put at my 
disposal, ” he observed,—or rather bellowed, 
—the 7’s rolling from his tongue with a 
hearty burr. 

They seemed to have rolled right out of 
the sentence. 
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The greatest battle that ever came to pass in the turbulent little town of Logan’s Landing 


IHE PIPING CONTEST 
AT LOGAN’S LANDING 


‘By Charles Boardman Hawes 


OWN the long trail ‘to Logan’s 
Landing streamed many menin 
red shirts and gray shirts and 
blue shirts, talking and laughing 
and thinking only of a holiday. 
Wally MacDougald, carrying his bagpipes 
under his _arm,: walked in awkward nervous- 
ness at the head of the procession and scuf- 
fled self-consciously through’ the dry leaves, 
for on hirh it ‘was incumbent to uphold the 
honor of Abol'River." 
. Ona cool September evening about three 
weeks before, a tall, rough man with a long 
brown beard had walked into the great cook- 
room of MacLaren’s camps, where the men 
were all at supper, and cried in a loud voice: 
“Will there be a man here named Wally 
MacDougald?”’ 

All MacLaren’s crew had been taken 
aback by the stranger’s boldness and had 
stared in silence until the cookee pointed 
with his forefinger at Wally MacDougald, 
who held a pan of tea halfway to his lips. 

The stranger had stepped forward with 
a magnificent flourish of his tasseled cap, 
drawn from inside his coat a large square 
envelope superinscribed in an ornamental 
hand, and asking, ‘‘Mr. MacDougald?”’ as if 
to make sure of his man, laid the envelope 
on the table in front of Wally. 

Wally had caught his breath, set down the 
pan of tea, stroked his whiskers and gazed at 
the envelope, a huge official-looking affair, 
sealed with a blotch of scarlet sealing wax 
and stamped with a big thistle. Seizing 
a knife, he slit the envelope and drew out 
a many times folded paper that crinkled 
loudly as he opened it. On the paper in the 
same ornamental hand that addressed the 


envelope was the following expressive mes- 
sage: 


To Wally MacDougald of MacLaren’s camp. 

Whereas, having heard that Mr. MacDougald 
is considered something of a hand with the 
Highland bagpipes, I, Angus MacCrimmon, 
being therenowned piper of Donovan’s campson 
the Umzukerhunk, challenge Mr. MacDougald 
toa contest of piping, which contest shall be held 
at Joe Grackle’s Hotelat Logan’s Landingat such 
time as shall be convenient to Mr. MacDougald, 
myself preferring and suggesting Sunday morn- 
ing, the nineteenth of September. 

Yours truly, 
Angus MacCrimmon 
His X Mark 

The next morning the stranger had gone 
down the winding trail and across the hills 
to the Umzukerhunk, carrying in his pocket 
an immense envelope, almost twice as big as 
the original challenge, that contained formal 
acceptance of the terms laid down by Mr. 
Angus MacCrimmon, couched in the most 
grandiloquent language of which Danny 
Logue and Wally MacDougald and the 
little cookee were masters, and with the 
stranger’s departure the news spread through 
all the north country that a contest was to 
be held at Logan’s Landing on the nineteenth 
of September, of which the fame should 
endure as long as tongues told tales on Abol. 

Thus had the challenge come to Abol, 
and on the afternoon of the eighteenth of 
September Wally MacDougald and _ all 
MacLaren’s men were on their way to 


Logan’s Landing to do musical battle with 
the men from Umzukerhunk. They were 
somewhat surprised when at the forks of 
Abol they met Jimmy Bean, who lived all 
by himself on Caucomgomoc Stream. 

“Where are you goin’, Jimmy?” they 
asked. 

“Goin’?” cried Jimmy. “Why, to Logan’s 
Landing for the contest!’ and he fell into 
step with the others. 

Down by the junction of the East Branch 
road they met Sullivan’s crews trailing one 
after another with their broadest grins and 
their newest suspenders. 

“Where are ye goin’, b’ys?” old Ole 
Hardensen bellowed. 

“Goin’?” cried they. ‘““Why, to Logan’s 
Landing for the contest! Where else would 
we be goin’?” 

Down by the rebuilt dam of Abol they 
met Corcoran’s crews, all dressed alike in 
red shirts and gray breeches. 

“Well, well, b’ys,”’ cried McKenny. “Where 
are ye heading at this time of day?” 

“Heading? Why, to Logan’s Landing to 
the contest! Where else would we be head- 
ing? 

The men looked at one another in aston- 
ishment, for no one had realized how great 
was the interest in the contest or how widely 
the news had spread. 

Down into Logan’s Landing they 
streamed, a half-mile of straggling men, and 
at the head of all of them marched Wally 
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MacDougald. Wally looked back at the 
long line behind him, some of whom he knew 
and some of whom were strangers; he looked 
ahead at a huge concourse in the streets of 
the town; and he shook in his cracked boots. 
When he was safe in a private room at Joe 
Grackle’s hotel, which really was a two story 
log cabin, there came a rap at the door, and 
Danny Logue stuck in his head. 

“‘Laddy,” he cried in a voice hoarse with 
excitement, ‘‘there’s every Scotchman in 
the north country here this night, and all the 
Irish too, I’m thinking!” 

At that very moment a great roar. of 
cheering rose in the open, and the two 
stepped to the window. Down the long street 
of Logan’s Landing came the men from 
Umzukerhunk, and at the head of all of 
them Angus MacCrimmon, clad in kilts and 
tartan. 

All that night could be heard talking and 
laughter in the cabins, for all the north 
country had come to Abol. Whether they 
cared for the pipes or did not care for the 
pipes, the contest had become a great event, 
and every hale man from all the region round 
was there to see the fun. When morning 
broke both Wally MacDougald and Angus 
MacCrimmon were up early from pure nerv- 
ousness. 

Shortly before it was time for the contest 
to begin, Wally MacDougald strolled into 
the office where Angus MacCrimmon’s 
silver-mounted pipes were lying on the desk, 
and, being naturally curious about his 
rival’s outfit, he picked them up, examined 
them with care, drew off the chanter from 
its stock, blew on the reed, replaced the 
chanter and laid them down again. It was 
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a natural thing to do, and Wally intended 
to make no secret of it, but as luck would 
have it there was no one in the room at the 
time, and no one saw Wally looking at 
Angus’s pipes except a little insignificant 
slant-eyed cookee, who was with the Um- 
zukerhunk crew. 

The cookee, who was nosing round, mind- 
ing nobody’s business, his own least of all, 
happened to look into the office and saw 
Wally putting the chanter back on the stock. 
At the time he thought nothing of it. 

The bagpipes, as you may or may not 
know, are composed of the bag, which is to 
be held under the arm, and four pipes beside 
the mouthpiece. These pipes are the three 
drones that play the accompaniment and 
the chanter that plays the air. You can at 
any time remove drones or chanter from the 
bag by pulling them off the stock or socket 
on which they fit, and in order that these 
joints, which are wound with a flimsy sort 
of thread, may be kept air-tight the piper 
will moisten all the joints with his tongue 
when about to play. If dry, the joints shrink 
and work loose. ‘ 

There were a good four hundred men in 
Logan’s Landing that day, thronging every 
room and corridor in Joe Grackle’s hotel. 

“Where will we hold the contest?” asked 
Joe Grackle, bustling up and down the office 
floor with an air of great importance. 

“On the little balcony in front of the 
hotel,” said Angus MacCrimmon from 
Umzukerhunk. And there they held it. 

The men gathered, and the pipers came 
forth. All in a dead hush, Wally MacDou- 
gald, who was to play first, took the pipes in 
hand, examined each reed in turn, stuck 
the dry sockets in his mouth to wet them 
and filled the bag. Swiftly he brought the 
pipes into tune—with a dexterous turn of 
his wrist he ran off a few cuts and warblers 
before beginning. Every lumberman on 
Abol River was there that day. Four hun- 
dred strong they thronged the little yard 
of Joe Grackle’s hotel and the long street 
beyond. They puffed their corncob pipes, 
ran their gnarled fingers through their curly 
whiskers and sat on the ground in great 
anticipation. Behind them were the clustered 
village cabins and the tall, dark pines of the 
wilderness. It was a grand setting for such 
a contest, but both Wally MacDougald and 
Angus MacCrimmon were ill ‘at ease, and 
while Wally played Angus sat in an old 
wooden chair fingering his pipes nervously. 

When the judges gave the word Wally 
rose to his feet and, walking about on the 
raised platform, played first of all the famous 
pibroch, Cha Till MacCruimein, which was 
a great courtesy to Angus MacCrimmon, 
because it was written by a man who bore 
his name; then, striding boldly back and 
forth, he played a little march called Cam’ 
Ye by Atholl? He then stood and played the 
Haughs o’ Cromdale with elaborate varia- 
tions, and finally throwing back his shoul- 
ders and tapping his toes, he concluded with 
the Reel of Tulloch. 

The men of Abol always had been proud of 
Wally MacDougald, but never prouder than 
on that day. He played as if the spirit of all 
his piping sires were in his fingers. He ren- 
dered his shakes with a precision that old 
Donald MacPhee, the Nestor of the judges, 
had never seen surpassed. He executed the 
back-finger lilt and the fourth-finger war- 
bler and grace notes galore. When he let the 
wind pass out of the bag with a last hum of 
the drones there was not a man from Abol 
but felt sure he had won, and not a man from 
Umzukerhunk but trembled for the outcome. 
Wally left the platform, and a tremendous 
burst of applause shook the air. 

In the subsequent hush of anticipation 
Angus MacCrimmon stepped forward. He 
stood with the bag in his arms, looked round 
at all the throng and made ready to begin. 
It was a warm, dry fall day. The hot sun 
shone on the dead leaves under foot and on 
the gray logs in the clearing and on the 
throng of many men who had shifted to 
more comfortable positions during the lull 
in the piping. It was a very dry day indeed, 
and Angus MacCrimmon was extremely 
nervous. He forgot to moisten the joints of 
his pipes. 

Old Donald MacPhee looked at him anx- 
iously, but said nothing, for it would not 
have been fair to speak to a piper just be- 
ginning a contest. Wally MacDougald 
started up with words on his tongue’s end, 
but leaned back again in silence when with a 
wild flourish of the pipes Angus MacCrimmon 
began the Isle of Skye. He played it with ex- 
ceptional skill, and many thought it equal to 
the work of Wally MacDougald. He then 
played the Marquis of Huntly’s Farewell, 
with much spirit and precision, and lastly 
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began the good old reel the Highlandman 
Kissed His Mother. 

When Angus MacCrimmon was finishing 
the last bars of the Isle of Skye, Wally Mac- 
Dougald suddenly had caught his breath 
and, leaning forward in his chair, watched 
closely MacCrimmon’s pipes. When Angus 
MacCrimmon was beginning the second va- 
riation of the Marquis of Huntly’s Fare- 
well old Donald MacPhee started up with 
his mouth half open as if to cry out to Angus 
and then sank back again, biting his lip and 
keeping his eye constantly on the pipes. 

Angus MacCrimmon played on, uncon- 
scious of impending calamity, and all the 
great throng of watchers sat in silence, una- 
ware of a swiftly approaching dramatic 
moment. 


greased it in the office this morning so it 
would come off and spoil Angus’s chances, 
and he didn’t know I was lookin’.”’ 

The blood rushed to Wally’s face. In a 
flash he realized how badly it would count 
against him that he had touched his rival’s 
pipes, but he sprang up to make indignant 
denial. 

There was no time for speech. The men 
from the Umzukerhunkhad heard the charge. 
With angry eyes and clenched fists they 
stood in indecision; then all at once some 
one darted fiercely forward. ‘The dirty 
scoundrel!”’ he yelled. ‘‘Let me at him!” 

The men from the Umzukerhunk were a 
wild, rough crowd. They were seized with 
the idea that Wally MacDougald had played 
false with Angus MacCrimmon. Their turbu- 





An old hearth keeps its dreams. 

The rose-brown bricks grow chill and 
ashen gray, 

And in the ancient chimney night and 


ay 

A long, low sigh of lamentation seems 

To sound alway; 

But ever, dusk or noon, from spring to 
spring, 

Should some wayfarer falter in to pray 

An hour’s sheltering 

And bend his supplicating, weary bones, 

With beggar hands to lay 

A few wet sticks upon the cold, bare 
stones— 

No sooner flares his match 

Than the poor fagots catch, 

The kind blue smoke curls, 
tenderly adrift, 

Faint drawn and feather- 
wise; a thin bright 
rift SS 

Of beauty breaks the 3a 


gloom, 
Opal and amber. Then, 
Pulsing through all the 
solitary room, a 
The old sweet warmth Ss 
begins to gather lb 


again. 





“IT Is EASY TO KINDLE A FIRE ON AN OLD HEARTHSTONE” 








—Welsh Proverb 


Life knew this place by name. 

Love, leaning in the firelight, held it dear 

Whatever sorrows came, 

And R say and fellowship foregathered 
ere 

Year after changing year. 

So, now, at any hour the slightest call 

Brings back the old brave cheer: 

A stir in all the corners, checkered flame 

And shadow making fretwork on the 

floor 

And magic on the wall, 

And sees dust of gold on shelf and 
00 


With little flickerings of light, 
like laughter, 

Glinting on broken roof and 

habby beams, 

Playing on sill and rafter. 

Ay, at a touch the dear 

_ _ content returns, 

The blessed comfort 
burns, 
The fair, imperishable 
beauty gleams. 
Home, once, whatever 
time may do there- 
after— 

An old hearth keeps its 
dreams! 


i) 
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Nancy Byrp TURNER. 








Angus MacCrimmon’s pipes were very 
dry, and little by little his chanter was slip- 
ping off the stock. When he finished the 
Marquis of Huntly’s Farewell the chanter 
was a third off. When he was once through 
the first bar of the Highlandman Kissed His 
Mother the chanter was more than half off, 
and when he was midway on the repetition 
there came a pop, an outrush of air, a miser- 
able squeal from the drones, and there stood 
Angus MacCrimmon with the chanter in his 
hand and the bag empty of wind. 

Then Donald MacPhee, the head judge, 
looked at Willie MacLachlin, the second 
judge, and both looked at John MacFarlane, 
the third judge. 

“There is no way out of it,” said Donald 
MacPhee. 

“There is not,’’ said Willie MacLachlin. 

“Ye’ll best announce the outcome,’’-said 
John MacFarlane. 

Donald MacPhee stood up on the front 
of the balcony, with his hat in his hand and 
the sun shining on his white hair. 

“According to the old custom,” he cried in 
a distinct voice, ‘‘when a man has such an ac- 
cident as has just befell Angus MacCrimmon 
he is ruled out of a piping contest, and in ac- 
cordance with this custom we declare Wally 
MacDougald of MacLaren’s on Abol cham- 
pion piper of the north.” 

First all the men stared, then some one 
clapped and a cheer rose. But the cheer died 
away quickly, for the men were sorry to have 
matters end thus. 

Suddenly in the hush that followed there 
came a shrill voice from the middle of all the 
crowd, and the men turning saw the little 
slant-eyed cookee from Umzukerhunk. 

The cookee was pointing straight at Wally 
MacDougald, and his high voice rang clear 
on the air: ‘“‘He greased Angus MacCrim- 
mon’s chanter! He greased it so it would 
come off! I seen him do it this morning be- 
fore the contest, that I did!’’ 

“What’s that? What’s that?” thundered 
hoarse interrogation. A hundred men leaped 
to their feet. ‘‘What’s that? Say it again!’’ 

“He greased Angus MacCrimmon’s chant- 
er, the dirty scoundrel! I seen him do it. He 


lent souls were fired with a sudden desire for 
vengeance. When that frenzied yell reached 
their ears a dozen men sprang forward, and 
fifty swarmed to back them, each thinking 
only of vengeance to be wreaked on Wally 
MacDougald. A half-dozen tried to swarm 
up the rough posts to the balcony where 
Wally was standing open-mouthed; a score 
rushed through the door to the steep stairs 
that led from the office. It happened in a 
fleeting flash of time. 

Up sprang Danny Logue back in the mid- 
dle of the throng and cried in a voice that 
sounded like the bellow of an angry ‘bull: 
“Come on, b’ys, stand by the Abol man!”’ 

When the men from Umzukerhunk surged 
into the office and up the narrow stairs the 
huge bulk of Swede Petersen descended 
like a thunderbolt and blocked the way. 
With arms bared to the elbows and fists 
like six-pound sledges, Swede Petersen met 
the charge and showed his yellow teeth, for 
he.was always ready to fight for the sake of 
fighting and more than ready to fight for an 
Abol man. When they from Umzukerhunk 
tried to rush him off his feet he smote them, 
hip and thigh. There was no kicking in the 
narrow passageway; there was no room for 
strategy or fist-play. Hammer and tongs, 
they met, bone against bone and body 
against body. A Goliath of Gath in size, a 
Samson in his strength, the Swede braced 
himself against assault, lowered his shoulders, 
ducked his bullet head and, swinging his 
arms like the piston rods of an engine, 
knocked man after man into a struggling 
heap at the bottom of the stairs. Even as 
Horatius held the bridge, Swede Petersen 
blocked the stairs of Joe Grackle’s hotel. 

No sooner did MacLaren’s men realize 
that Wally MacDougald was in danger than 
they rose to the rescue. On the rear of the 
huddled Umzukerhunkers charged Danny 
Logue and Ole Hardensen and Barney 
Osborne and twenty more hard-fisted sons 
of Abol. Then sounded the thud of well- 
placed blows, the hoarse gasp and labored 
breathing of fighting men. From without 
came wild yells and catcalls, the rallying 
cries of a score of camps and clans, the 
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tumult of the greatest battle that ever came 
to pass in the turbulent little town of Logan’s 
Landing. 

Up on the balcony Wally MacDougald, 
at whom the onrush was directed, drew back 
and stared with gleaming eyes at the white, 
angry face of Angus MacCrimmon. On either 
side of them sat the three judges, who never 
before had seen or heard the equal of such 
a fight. As they stared wild-eyed, in doubt 
what was best to be done, an idea came all 
at once to old Donald MacPhee, and so 
quickly did the others catch it that it seemed 
to come to each and all at the very same 
moment. Wally and Angus and Donald 


. MacPhee and Willie MacLachlin and John 


MacFarlane sprang forward, bent over 
Angus MacCrimmon’s pipes and stared at 
the chanter stock. Old Donald MacPhee 
then rushed forward and shouted from the 
baloney but no one heard him. 

In the cabins of the town women stared 
and shrieked and rushed away from the 
sight of the heaving, struggling throng of 
men. A great cloud of dust rose, obscuring 
Joe Grackle’s hotel and all the tumult. 
From the cloud came yells and hoarse cries 
of “‘Abol! Abol!”” and “Umzukerhunk!”’ 

Presently the less passionate of the men 
became dimly aware of Donald MacPhee’s 
high-pitched voice. 

“You fools! Stop! Do you hear me? Stop, 
I say!” 

At that same moment the men in the 
narrow stairway were met by a red-headed 
whirlwind, recognized as John MacFarlane, 
who threw them right and left and called on 
them to cease. Down from the balcony 
leaped Willie MacLachlin, and, brandishing 
a chair, he forced a writhing knot to part. 

Some of them looked up and saw old 
Donald MacPhee leaning from the balcony 
and savagely shaking his blue-veined fist. 
A few fell back, then more and more. They 

an to recover from the frenzied madness 
that had led them on and on. Some straggled 
to the chip-carpeted clearing with black eyes 
and bloody noses; some pulled others from 
the struggle and threw back the more im- 
passioned of the combatants. 

Indoors where Swede Petersen still blocked 
the stairway, and where John MacFarlane 
was calling the fighters by every term of 
opprobrium known in the camps, a great 
bass voice suddenly bellowed at them from 
above. 

“Come out of there, you villains!’’ it 
roared. ‘‘Stop making a mess in my hotel or 
I'll fill you full of birdshot, so I will!’ and, 
looking up, they saw Joe Grackle himself, 
with a double-barreled shotgun under his 


rm. 

The fighting ceased, but as the men 
gathered in front of the hotel dark glances 
were cast at Wally MacDougald. They still 
harbored hopes of a swift and deep revenge. 

“Laddies,” cried old Donald MacPhee, 
“foolish laddies that ye are, we’ve examined 
Angus MacCrimmon’s pipes with care and 
discrimination, and there’s not a bit of 
grease on them. They’re bone dry, that’s 
what’s the trouble; and if he hadn’t been too 
nervous to wet the joints, the chanter 
wouldn’t have come off. Any piper’ll tell 
you as much.” 

Donald MacPhee sat down, and the crowd 
stared. Then the men saw Wally MacDou- 
gald stand up on the balcony facing them. 

“Lads,” said Wally MacDougald in 
a voice that shook a little, “I don’t care 
what the custom is. I’m no’ goin’ to win 
a contest this way. It’s a wee bit disgraceful, 
it seems to me. So, if the judges will permit, 
we'll play it all over again, and Angus Mac- 
Crimmon can wet the chanter stocks. How 
about it?” ' 

Donald MacPhee reached over and shook 
Wally MacDougald’s hand, and all the men, 
both those from Abol and those from Um- 
zukerhunk, cheered alike. 

In the playing that followed, Wally Mac- 
Dougald beat Angus MacCrimmon fairly 
and squarely. When it was over the Um- 
zukerhunk men said they were satisfied. 
Not only that, but they wanted to shake 
Wally MacDougald by the hand, and both 
sides parted with the greatest friendship. 

As Donald MacPhee says, it was a grand 
occasion. There was grand music and a grand 
fight, and a grand good ending to it all. Out 
of that famous contest arose the great friend- 
ship between the men from Abol and the 
men from the Umzukerhunk, for, according 
to the old proverb, there’s no friend like 
a friend you’ve fought with. And after all, so 
Donald MacPhee counseled the men that 
noon, there’s an appalling lot of useless 
fighting done in this world because people 
don’t look at their chanter stocks to see if 
they’ve been greased. . 
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DRAWN BY W. L. CAFFREY 


With his head and one paw across the lower cleat of the door stood a huge cougar 


A NIGHT WITH A COUGAR 


N the fall of 1898 I was sixteen years 
old and was living with my father and 
mother on a stock ranch near the Little 
Salmon River in western Idaho. The 
country is high, and the winters are 

long; aside from a garden of vegetables our 
farming was limited to the growing of timo- 
thy hay. We irrigated the land from the 
creek that ran through the ranch and cut 
several hundred tons of hay, which we 
stored in great ricks and fed in winter to 
cattle that ranged the mountains near by in 
summer. Our buildings were few and small, 
and at odd times father and I went to the 
hills a short distance away and brought 
back a wagonload of straight, slender poles, 
with which we added to our corrals and 
sheds. But when we needed material for a 
roof it became necessary to go over a bad 
mountain road to a piece of timber about 
twelve miles away, where grew the trees of a 
kind and size suitable to be rived into shakes, 
or clapboards, as we called the large home- 
made shingles. 

One evening about the middle of Novem- 
ber, as we sat round the fireplace after sup- 
per, my father said: ‘“‘We need one more 
load of shake bolts, and I am afraid that if 
we don’t get them down off the mountain 
within a few days the snow will be too deep. 
I had planned for us both to go to-morrow, 
but there is so much I want to do here that 
I think I’ll let you go alone. You shouldn’t 
have any trouble if you chain a drag-log to 
the sled before you start down the steepest 
place.” 

I eagerly agreed, for I enjoyed the trips, 
even though I knew that I should have to 
stay all night alone in a deserted cabin near 
where we had cut and piled the bolts in the 
early fall. The following morning we hitched 
our work team to a sled, and father advised 
me to throw in a set of single harness and to 
lead Polly, a mare with a young colt, along, 
to use in case I had trouble on one or two 
steep pulls or found the snow deeper than we 
had expected. With a bed-roll, some food for 
myself and hay for the horses and a .30-40 
rifle stowed in the sled I started. 

I drove slowly, for though the snow was 
not deep we were breaking a new road 
through it and the sled dragged heavily. Fur- 
thermore, much of the twelve miles was up 
grade, and some of the pitches were so steep 
that I had to stop the horses to let them 
rest a bit—not so satisfactory a procedure 
with a sled as with a wagon, for there were 
no brakes or blocks to take the weight off the 
team. The mare made some trouble, as she 


did not lead well and 
continually worried 
about her colt, which 
would lag behind 
when it wasn’t frisking about in the lead 
to the confusion of the plodding team. 

I had little time to look about, but now 
and then I saw a blue grouse huddled at the 
base of a scraggly pine or sitting motionless 
on a branch, its dark plumage blending with 
its surroundings. Not many animals were 
out. Bears were asleep, squirrels and chip- 
munks in their nests. Mink and marten 
were active, but their paths lie along the 
streams, and one seldom sees them until 
they are trapped. 

As we slipped along with chains jingling 
and the breath of the horses steaming in the 
frosty air I was thinking absently of a dis- 
cussion I had heard a few evenings before. 
Two trappers whom my father knew had 
stayed overnight at our house on their way 
to their trap line on Rapid River. Of course 
the talk in the evening had been of hunting 


‘and trapping and dogs and guns, and the 


opinions differed as widely as opinions on 
such matters usually do. Finally the trap- 
pers had got into an argument as to whether 
a cougar, as the hunters of that locality call 
the mountain lion, ever screams. 

One maintained that in ranging the Rocky 
Mountains for twenty years he had hunted 
and killed dozens of cougars and had never 
heard one make a louder noise than the 
furious whistling or spitting sound they 
emit when trapped or cornered by dogs. He 
was sure they never screamed. 

His companion was equally certain that 
they did scream, for one had followed him 
for many miles when he was carrying home 
a saddle of venison after a long day’s hunt 
in the Coeur d'Alene. Darkness had over- 
taken him several miles from camp, and the 
cougar had picked up his trail and followed 
him all the way, screaming every few min- 
utes. When he reached his shack the cougar 
climbed up into some rocks behind it and 
screamed at intervals for an hour or so. 
He wasn’t much afraid, he said, but it made 
him lonesome. 

My trip up the mountain was unevent- 
ful, but as I had started rather late it was 
two o'clock in the afternoon when I reached 
the timber, and by the time I had knocked 
the four or five inches of snow off my bolts 
and packed them snugly in the sled I saw 
that I should have no time to waste if I was to 
get the horses cared for before nightfall. There 
was no stable, but I tied the work horses in 


By E. B. Holmes 


a lean-to woodshed 
and let the mare and 
colt come in behind 
them. I did not tie the 
mare, as I was sure she would not leave. 
Then I built a fire in the stone fireplace and 
heated and ate my supper. 

Porcupines had gnawed holes in the door 
and in the floor where grease had been spilled 
in previous cooking operations, and part of 
one of the two boards that made the narrow 
door had been knocked from the cleats 
and was lying just outside, but I leaned it 
against the opening from the inside and 
thought no more about it. I sat awhile by the 
firelight looking through some old maga- 
zines I found, and then pulled off my boots 
and went to bed in a high bunk nailed to the 
cabin wall, where I soon fell asleep. 

I was disturbed once or twice by noise 
made by the horses, but did not fully awaken 
for some time, when I became conscious 
that Polly was neighing in an unusual way 
and running about, and that the other 
horses were snorting and pawing. I did not 
open the door, but went to the little one- 
paned window and looked out. The cabin 
stood in a small clearing, and in the star- 
light I could see the mare, but not the colt. 
I thought probably it had strayed away from 
her and caused the panic. Polly would trot 
a little way to the timber and then come 
racing back, neighing shrilly and snorting, 
with her head held high. Then she went 
round where I could not see her and seemed 
to be more quiet. 

I had about decided to pull on my boots 
and go out to see what the trouble was when 
the board that I had placed against the door 
fell to the floor with a slam. I was beginning 
to feel a little nervous, and at the noise I 
started sharply and looked toward the door. 
In place of the missing board and with his 
head and one paw across the lower cleat of 
the door stood a huge cougar. 

My rifle leaned against the wall in the op- 
posite corner of the room, but I had used 
my ax to make some fine kindling, and it 
stood almost at my hand. I seized it and 
stepped toward the brute, for I was struck 
with terror at the thought of its coming in- 
side. As I did so he drew back and crouched 
down in the snow. By peering round the 
edge of the door I could see him, but I feared 
I could not strike quickly and with force if he 
sprang through the opening, as I momenta- 
rily expected him to do. I was terribly 
afraid to go the few feet to my rifle. 
I began talking in low tones, ‘“‘“Go ’way 


from here! Get out!” At the sound of my 
voice the cougar became uneasy, and pres- 
ently I heard his soft tread as he left his po- 
sition by the door and passed from sight 
round the corner of the cabin. The horses 
once more began their snorting, and the mare 
ran into the timber. I hastily stood the board 
in place but could not fasten it securely. 
There was nothing loose in the cabin to 
prop against it; even the table was built 
against the logs. 

As I fumbled in the darkness for my 
rifle | heard a heavy thud, and the shingles 
on the flimsy roof of the lean-to rattled as 
the big cat climbed across them and upon 
the steeper roof of the main building in which 
I stood. For a few moments all was still, and 
then the air was rent by such a quavering 
scream as I had never heard before. Chills 
ran up and down my spine both from cold 
and terror. At intervals of a few seconds the 
screams were repeated, and between them I 
could hear the brute’s claws on the shingles 
as he picked up first one forepaw and then 
the other, as a house cat sometimes does. 

I knew how easily one rake of the paw 
could open a rent in the roof. It occurred to 
me finally that I had a rifle and that I could 
fire through the thin boards. I could only 
guess where to aim, but the crash of the gun 
cut short one of the screams, and with a deal 
of floundering the huge body rolled off the 
roof and continued its struggle in the snow 
beside the cabin. There was no window on 
that side, but I knocked the chinking from 
between the logs with my ax handle and 
eventually made out a dark object dragging 
itself slowly toward the shadow of the pines. 
I fired into it repeatedly and then watched, 
but it did not move on. 

I was shivering, so I built a big blaze in 
the fireplace and kept it going the rest of the 
night. From between the logs I could see the 
dead cougar. When I examined the body the 
next morning I found the marks of several 
bullets, but I think it was the first one that 
had passed through the abdomen and, cut- 
ting the spine, had paralyzed the hind legs. 

I dragged the carcass of the beast on top 
of the sled and hauled it home. After hearing 
the affair talked over by the men of the 
neighborhood I decided that the cougar had 
been in the habit of sleeping in the bunk in 
the cabin and had perhaps no intention of 
molesting me. The animals have been known 
to inhabit deserted buildings. Never since, 
however, has there been any doubt in my 
mind which side to take in the old argument 
as to whether cougars scream. 
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THE OLD SQUIRE’S GREAT- 


ALSTEAD was “his mother’s 
own boy” in disposition as well as 
in looks. He had the same small 
round head, the same restless, 
brilliant black eyes and the same 

abundant, wavy black hair. There was a 
faint trace of swarthiness in 
his complexion. He might 
easily have passed for a 
Cuban boy ora rather hand- 
some Mexican of the better 
class. 

He could whistle, sing and 
carol like a bird—when he 
felt like it. Melody was born 
in him. For our school 
studies, particularly arith- 
metic, he had no head what- 
ever; and he couldn’t climb 
ten feet from the ground, on 
a ladder, or in an apple tree, 
without growing dizzy and 
perhaps tumbling down; 
but he could play on a violin 
or a jew’s-harp without ap- 
parent effort. 

One morning following 
Halstead’s disappearance 
the Old Squire drove to the 
railway station and learned 
that therunaway had bought 
a ticket for Portland the 
previous day. He had been 
accompanied by a fellow 
named Harris, well-known 
to us as a worthless person. 
The Old Squire went to Port- 
land and was there for sev- 
eral days making inquiries, 
but could learn nothing. 

Several rumors came to 
our ears as weeks passed, 
one that Halstead and Harris 
had gone to Biddeford, fif- 
teen miles from Portland. 
Thither the Old Squire has- 
tened, but Halstead was not 
to be found. In July we 
learned that a youth an- 
swering to his description 
had shipped from Portland 
on the schooner Thomas 
Fessenden for Galveston, 
Texas. In reply to a letter, 
sent to that port, Skipper 
Ludlow of the Fessenden admitted that 
Halstead had gone with him, but wrote that 
he had deserted immediately on reaching 
Galveston. 

For a long time Theodora believed that he 
would come home. Grandmother too used 
to dream of him, occasionally, and then look 
for him for days afterwards. 

But two years passed without a word. 
Later we learned what his adventures had 

en. 

Two months from the day Halstead dis- 
appeared from the Old Squire’s he was 
“toting” bunches of shingles on his back 
through a mangrove swamp on the coast of 
Texas, somewhere near the mouth of the 
Trinity River. 

He had gone to sea, just as we had heard, 
on the schooner Thomas Fessenden, then 
clearing for Galveston with a cargo of slates 
and grindstones. The Fessenden was a small 
schooner; Halstead was dreadfully seasick, 
but at first the skipper was not unkind to 
him and refrained from ordering him aloft 
when he saw how timid he was about climb- 
ing. 
Hardships came, however, when, dis- 
appointed in a return cargo of hides from 
Galveston for Boston, Skipper Ludlow 
determined to fetch north two hundred 
thousand cypress shingles from the swamps 
of Trinity River. Carrying bunches of 
shingles through the swamp to the vessel 
was a fearful task, but there was still a 
worse one allotted to Halstead. 

Nearly all the old hollow cypresses in the 
swamp contained colonies of bees that had 
accumulated honey for years. Skipper 
Ludlow conceived the idea of filling several 
empty hogsheads and barrels with it to be 
sold as strained honey in the north. A sailor 
was set to fell the bee trees; and as a change 
from toting shingles Halstead was ordered 
to muffle his head in a burlap sack and fetch 
honey aboard. The whole swamp was soon 
humming with enraged bees. Clouds of 
them followed the dripping honey buckets, 
as Halstead went to and fro, and eddied 
furiously above his head. Despite his best 
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efforts at muffling himself, he was stung 
repeatedly; and either from this or from 
partaking too freely of honey he became 
strangely affected. His entire body became 
swollen. His head throbbed, his vision 
wavered, he grew fevered and fell off the 
logs on his trips, wasting honey to such an 
extent that the skipper ‘disciplined’ him; 
and this, together with the heat, bees and 
all, quite disordered his wits. 

Toward noon of the fourth day he stag- 
gered off into the woods, beyond the shingle 
camp, wandering aimlessly for a time, then 
throwing himself down to die, as he thought. 
In fact, he was tired of life. 

All the rest of that day he lay there. 
Twice he heard the skipper hallooing for 
him, but he felt little disposition to answer. 
Mosquitoes swarmed over his head and red 
ants bit him. But he was past caring for 
torments and lay there through the night, 
expecting soon to die and be out of his 
misery. 

Probably he was not nearly so near dying 
as he imagined; for he not only was alive the 
next morning but found that he could lift 
his head, and he felt hungry. Presently at a 
distance he heard the strokes of mallets 
where the schooner’s crew were riving 
shingles. For some time he lay debating with 
himself whether or not to go back to the 
camp; he had about concluded that this was 
the only course open to him when a long way 
off he heard a rooster crow. 

That decided the question of going back. 
He couldn’t be worse off, he thought; if 
there were settlers anywhere near, he 
determined to join them; the instinct to run 
away was always strong with Halstead. 
He left behind him his wages, no part of 
which had been paid. 

Hobbling away through the forest, he 
came suddenly to a bend of the river and saw 
a colored boy in a boat, fishing. Halstead 
had passed his childhood in New Orleans 
among negroes, and he readily entered into 
conversation with him and shared his lunch. 
Learning that he lived at a place called 
Anahuac, a few miles distant, he persuaded 





the young darky to take him there in his 
boat. They were trailing a baited hook, 
however, and on the way suddenly hooked 
an enormous catfish, which upset the little 
craft and nearly drowned them both. 

They finally got ashore, very wet, and 
walked to Anahuac, then a place of greater 
commercial importance than at present. 
Here almost the first person they fell in with 
was a lightning-rod agent, named Jefferson 
Hanna, from Buffalo, New York.. Hanna 
was driving four fine mules, attached to a 
long-bodied wagon, heavily loaded with rods 
and ladders. He was a character, and one 
afterward not too favorably known in that 
part of the country; at that time he had just 
arrived in Texas and was starting out from 
Anahuac to “rod’’ the state, a business not 
without its perils. Catching sight of Hal- 
stead, he pulled up his mules. “You look like 
a likely young feller!” he called out. ‘Don’t 
ye want an easy job, riding round with me 
and_my son Lucas?” Halstead took a look at 
the red-painted wagon and decided he did. 
Within three minutes he was hired, at fifteen 
dollars a month, and climbed aboard the 
lightning-rod wagon beside Lucas. 

Now, if there was one job rather than an- 
other for which Cousin Halstead was un- 
fitted, it was erecting lightning rods on the 
roofs of buildings. But it was characteristic 
of him not to inquire what his work was to 
be; and neither Hanna nor his son had 
thought it worth while to tell him that their 
former helper had fallen and broken his 
neck. What Hanna wanted was a nimble 
youngster, to climb with Lucas and attach 
the rods and insulators to the ridgepoles of 
buildings. Lucas, indeed, could climb like 
a squirrel. The boys had to put up the 
ladders, then carry the rods up in sections 
and attach them, after Hanna had struck a 
bargain with the owners. 

They journeyed first to Houston, then on 
across country to Austin, stopping at all 
the smaller towns and calling at the houses 
of the more prosperous planters and cattle- 
men. Halstead’s timidity as a roof man was 
soon apparent to his new employer; but 
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helpers were not easily hired at low wages. 
Hanna therefore adopted a policy of banter- 
ing and jollying him, to get him up the 
ladders, jocosely daring him to climb as high 
as Lucas and not let Lucas outdo him. It is a 
wonder how he induced him to climb to a 
roof at all; but he jockeyed 
him up and down with some 
success for a month or more 
until one sorrowful morning 
in July, when they were near 
San Marcos, twenty-four 
miles or more out of Austin. 
Here they had undertaken to 
“rod” a small Methodist 
church owned and attended 
by colored people. 

Lucas and Halstead got a 
ladder up to the eaves of the 
church; then, climbing to 
the roof, they drew up an- 
other ladder, which they 
placed against the steeple, 
setting the foot of it astride 
the ridgepole. Up went Lu- 
cas, with staples and insu- 
lators, and calledon thetimid 
Halstead to fetch up the rod 
and point. The roof, how- 
ever, was about as high as 
Halstead had the courage 
to climb. He grew giddy. 
Thereupon the wily Hanna, 
who was handing up the 
rod to them, began to cajole 
him. 

“Don’t look down! Don’t 
look down!” he cried. ‘“‘Look 
up to the sky! Look right up 
at Lucas. You don’t want to 
let Lucas beat you like that! 
Maine boys are just as brave 
as Buffalo boys, I know. 
Steady now and up ye go! 
‘Red bean, yellow blow, give 
a step and up you go!’ Keep 
saying that and your head 
will be as clear as a goose 
quill!” 

Thus exhorted, Halstead 
lifted himself, trembling, up 
the tottery ladder, one arm 
full of rods. Unfortunately 
the steeple was in bad con- 
dition. The platform against 


‘which the upper end of the ladder rested 


gave way under the added weight as Hal- 
stead ascended, and the top of the ladder 
was canted off. Feeling it move, Lucas 
caught hold of a projecting spike in the 
spire and held fast; but Halstead, with his 
armful of rods, went with the ladder and 
fell sidewise to the roof, whence ladder, rods 
and boy slid off the eaves and crashed to the 
ground below. 

a a fall broke his leg and also fractured 

is hip. 

Hanna’s attention was naturally given 
first to his own son, who was holding on by 
that spike aloft. With the aid of several 
persons who came running to the scene of 
the accident, another ladder was got up and 
Lucas rescued from his dangerous situation. 

Halstead, meanwhile, lay groaning from 
pain. A horse doctor who happened to be 
passing was the first to give him aid. Near 
by lived a widow and her daughter, named 
Hauschild, people from Saxony, of a colony 
that had settled at New Braunfels. They 
carried Halstead to the Hauschild cottage 
and left him there. 

Hanna then drove on. He had secured his 
pay for the rods; and he told the three 
colored stewards of the church that he was 
going after a physician, but would return 
and erect the rods during the afternoon. 
No one saw him again in those parts, and 
Halstead never got his wages. 

Of what passed during the rest of that day 
and night Halstead afterwards remembered 
little. The horse doctor at last summoned 
a physician to assist him. Chloroform was 
administered, and the broken leg was set 
and the fractured hip treated after a man- 
ner. 

It was not till the following morning that 
Halstead fully regained consciousness. He 
came to himself quite suddenly, from hear- 
ing a curious noise hard by—a clinking, 
chipping noise as of a hammer and chisel on 
stone. His eyes opened, and he found himself 
looking through two folding doors into a 
room adjoining the one in which he lay, 
looking straight at some one in white, who 
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had an equally white slab of marble propped 
up in front of her. In one hand she held a 
curious little hammer, in the other a bone- 
handled chisel. She was cutting a letter in 
the marble. From where he lay the letter 
looked like an H; the stone was clearly a 
gravestone. 

Was it an angel thus employed? Strange 
fantasies sped through his still semitorpid 
brain. “I guess I’ve died,” he mused; for he 
now remembered falling off the church 
steeple. ‘‘I must have died. That is why Iam 
lying here so still; and she is cutting my 
gravestone! Well, I don’t much care,” he 
thought. “It’s comfortable over here, any- 
how.” Yet he felt rather curious about it, 
tried to look at his hands, which were under 
a white sheet that came up to his chin. He 
started to turn it down, when instantly such 
a terrible spasm of pain shot along his 
broken leg that he cried out involuntarily. 

The “angel” before the stone quickly 
turned a very human face toward him. She 
was a girl in a big, all-enveloping white 
apron, which perhaps needs a word of 
explanation. 

The story of the Hauschilds was a 
pathetic one. They had emigrated to Texas 
fourteen years before and taken up a large 
tract of farm lands thirty-five miles north- 
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F you were a boy, almost ready for 

church, where you would be expected 

to sit quiet and attentive through a 

two-hour sermon, and if at the last 

moment you found yourself suddenly 
called upon to take an exciting ride with 
your father, with the possible chance of 
seeing a great sea fight, you would probably 
feel as Nat Silsbee felt one April Sunday in 
1814, that it was a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, to be borne with fortitude and 
cheerfulness. 

The bell on the meetinghouse had begun 
to toll for the afternoon service, and Nat, 
though he dreaded the long hours ahead of 
him, was nevertheless getting ready to go 
with his father and mother, for in those days 
attendance at church was a matter of 
course. But just then Mr. Stone, one of his 
father’s business partners, came into the 
yard, and Mr. Silsbee went to the door. 
There was some conversation between the 
two men, of which Nat heard only the words 
“ship” and ‘‘Marblehead”; but Mr. Silsbee 
came in at once and called to his wife, who 
was upstairs, “Mary, they say that an 
American war vessel has been driven into 
Marblehead Harbor by two British cruisers, 
and Mr. Stone and I think 
we ought to go over.” Then, 
turning to Nat, he added, 
“You may as well come too; 
we may need you to look after 
the horse.” 

So in a few minutes the 
Silsbees’ black ‘‘colt,’’ Peter, 
was hitched to the single 
carriage and, with the two 
men on the seat and Nat on 
a cricket placed on the floor, 
was making the best time he 
could toward Marblehead; 
and it was very good time, 
too, for Mr. Silsbee, like 
many another upright church- 
goer of the day, was fond of 
saying that so long as the 
good Lord made fast horses 
he could see no sin in own- 
ing one of them. 

They had reached South 
Salem, crossed the bridge and 
were halfway up the hill on 
the other side when they 
saw a man coming on horse- 
back, his mount in a lather. 
He pulled up as he met the 
Silsbee carriage and asked, 
“Are you men from Salem?” 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Stone. 

‘Well,’ said the man, “‘the 
Constitution has been driven 
into Marblehead Harbor by 
two British frigates, and we’re , 
going to defend her. We want 
all the men and guns you can , 
send us. Will you notify the N 
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east of San Antonio. There were two brothers 
in the family named Naum and August 
Wilhelm. Naum was a marble worker by 
trade, in the old country, and unmarried; 
but August Wilhelm had a wife, Frederica, 
and a little daughter, Hilda Frederica, aged 
four. They had brought to Texas the frugal 
habits, household arts and homely virtues of 
Saxony. Agriculture was at first the pursuit 
in which all engaged; but as time passed the 
older brother, Naum, reverted to his voca- 
tion of marble worker. This he taught to the 
growing Hilda Frederica. 

The period of the Civil War bore heavily 
on these colonists. There was savage 
fighting on the Nueces River, and among 
those who lost their lives there were Naum 
and August Wilhelm Hauschild. Lamentable 
hardship now fell to the lot of Frederica 
Hauschild and her daughter, but slowly, 
patiently, Hilda and her mother retrieved 
the worst of their losses. 

As time passed and deaths occurred, their 
Teuton neighbors remembered the grave- 
stones beautifully lettered and fashioned by 
Naum Hauschild and desired Hilda to cut 
inscriptions for them. This she did at first 
merely to oblige a few friends, procuring the 
marble slabs at San Antonio; for she re- 
membered her Uncle Naum’s methods and 
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authorities? I’m the chairman of the select- 
men, and I’ve got to go back.” 

The men promised, turned the carriage 
and in a few moments, much to Nat’s dis- 
appointment, were on their way back, the 
colt at a sharp trot. 

“We had better go first to General Hovey’s 
house,” suggested Mr. Stone, and accord- 
ingly they turned into Essex Street. 

The general, then ranking officer of the 
Massachusetts militia, came to the door 
himself, and the two men gave him their 
message. He asked a few questions and sug- 
gested one or two measures that he thought 
should be taken. 

“All right,” said Mr. Stone, ‘do what you 
think fit. We'll look after sending the men 
and the guns.” 

““Now down to the stagehouse,” said Mr. 
Silsbee. ‘‘Lucky it’s Sunday! The horses 
will all be in and fresh, and there aren’t 
any better ones anywhere.” 

They found Mr. Manning, the big, good- 
natured proprietor of the stagehouse, 


sitting under an elm tree in his yard, com- 
fortably smoking his after-dinner pipe. 
Neither party wasted any words. ‘‘Get all 
your horses, with harnesses and drivers for 
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knew with whom he had dealt for marble, 
both abroad and at Rutland, Vermont. 

Soon much of her time came to be thus 
occupied, and she found it necessary to make 
fixed charges for her work. She began to feel 
something of her Uncle Naum’s joy in his 
craft—the joy and the ambition to do 
beautiful work and make each new effort 
surpass the last. 

It was through the doorway of her humble 
studio that Halstead first saw her in her big 
white apron, and he thought she was an 
angel, inscribing his tombstone! 

In dropping him at the door of these kind- 
hearted people Fortune had indeed been 
good. Few would have done for him what 
they did; for Halstead was there three 
months with his left leg in a splint, quite 
helpless, often in great pain and an object 
of constant care, without a dollarin his pocket 
to pay either his doctor’s bill or for nursing. 

Every day Frederica Hauschild worked 
out of doors, tending her crops, while Hilda 
looked after the bees and between whiles cut 
and polished little urns, cherubs’ heads, 
roses and mortuary inscriptions. Yet busy 
as life forced them to be they found time to 
give this wanderer the best of care, minister 
to his many wants, and in the end pay for 
all without a murmur. 


W. Frentz 


four- and six-horse hitches, down to the gun . 


house as quick as you can.” 

“They shall be.there,” said Manning and 
started for the stables. 

At the gun house they found a group of 
excited men already gathered, among them 
George Crowninshield, the leader in every 
bold deed and every patriotic service. At a 
recent town meeting he had had a personal 
encounter with an opponent over a measure 
of public policy and had been placed under 
bonds to keep the peace; and only a little 
while before that he had chartered a vessel 
and at his own expense had gone to Halifax 
and brought home the bodies of Captain 
Lawrence and Lieutenant Ludlow of the 
ill-fated Chesapeake. The whole town looked 
to “Captain George’ for leadership, and 
the group about him turned to him now as 
they stood waiting outside the barred and 
bolted doors of the United States building 
that held the big guns. 

“Over here!’’ cried Crowninshield and 
started for the shipyard opposite. 

The men saw what he had in mind, and in 
a moment they had seized a heavy spar and 
carried it over to the gun-house door. As 
many as there was room for tailed on to it 

and were just beginning to swing 
it for momentum when a man 
touched Crowninshield on the 
shoulder and said, “Hold on a 
moment, Captain George. You’re 
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The end of the spar struck home with a thunderous 





and reverberating boom 
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Not till late in October that fall- was 
Halstead able to take his first feeble steps on 
his broken leg; and then it was found that, 
owing to the hip fracture and imperfect 
surgical treatment, his left leg was three 
inches shorter than the other, and that he 
would probably be obliged to walk with a 
cane. 

Under the circumstances it is not strange, 
perhaps, that he evinced little disposition to 
stir forth from this harbor of refuge to shift 
for himself. He accepted the care bestowed 
on him as a matter of course. It seems never 
to have entered the minds of the Hauschilds 
to turn him adrift; and throughout the 
following winter he sojourned with them, 
doing little more than hobble forth for a 
walk on fair days. 

In one minor matter only was he of the 
least use or benefit. He spoke English, of 
which their own knowledge was still very 
imperfect. But now both Hilda and her 
mother became daily learners of English, 
making a merry agreement to speak 
no other language in the household con- 
versation. 

And how did we learn of this, the reader 
may ask. In an odd way and not till two 
years later. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


OLD IRONSIDES” 


under bonds to keep the peace. Let me give 
the order.”” Crowninshield laughed, said “All 
right, John, go ahead,” and stepped aside. 

“Ready, men! Swing her twice, and when 
I say ‘Three’ let her have it. Now! One! 
Two! Three!” The end of the spar struck 
home with a thunderous and reverberating 
boom, and the heavy oak doors flew in. 

The teams from the stagehouse were 
already beginning to arrive, and as some of 
the men ran out the guns others adjusted 
the harness and hitched the horses to the 
limbers. In less than half an hour from the 
time when the alarm was given the first 
team—six fast horses dragging an eighteen- 
pounder—was away on the gallop, with 
“Captain George’ riding one of the leaders. 

When Nat’s father and Mr. Stone saw 
that the work with which they had been 
intrusted was well under way they returned 
to the carriage, where they had left Nat in 
charge of the horse. “‘We may as well go on 
to Marblehead now,” said Mr. Silsbee. 
“There’s nothing more for us to do here, 
and there may be something there.” As an 
afterthought he added, ‘I don’t know that 
there is any need of your going, Nat. You 
better get out here and go back home.” 

Disappointed for the second time, the 

boy nevertheless did as his father told him, 
and the two men drove away. 
Hardly were they out of sight when Nat 
spied Dave Lindsey, a schoolmate of about 
his own age. “Hi! Dave!’ 
he called, and Dave wormed 
his way to him through the 
crowd. 

“How did you get down 
here?” asked Nat. “I thought 
1 saw you going by on your 
way to church.” 

“You did, but there wasn’t 
any church. There was only 
one man there; all the rest 
were women. Parson Bentley 
didn’t know what to make of 
it, so he called Sarah Dunham 
up—you know she has a 
front pew—and asked her 
what had happened. Then he 
stepped into the pulpit and 
said, ‘It is reported that two 
British frigates have driven 
an American war vessel into 
Marblehead Harbor. There is 
more need of my presence 
there than here. Let us pray.’ 
Then he made just a little 
teeny bit of a prayer and 
said, ‘The congregation is dis- 
missed’; so here I am. Where 
you going?” 

“I don’t know. Where you 
going?” 

“T want to go down to the 
Neck. Let’s go back to my 
house and I'll get father’s 
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spyglass. Then you come on with me. Down 
there with the glass we can see everything.” 

Nat agreed, but for a while they lingered, 
for, although by this time the last of the 
stage teams was on its way, there was still 
one gun left, for which there were no horses. 
But while the boys were wondering what 
would be done with it a man appeared, in 
shirtsleeves, driving a yoke of remarkably 
heavy oxen. It was Rufus Moulton with his 
prize steers, which he frequently used to 
draw spars and other heavy timbers to the 
shipyard. With many a “Gee!” and “Haw!” 
and ‘‘Wo-hysh!”’ he backed them into place 
and hitched them to the limber and started 
them on their slow way, their ponderous, 
low-carried heads swaying from side to side 
with the heave of their heavy shoulders 
and the measured ‘‘clop, clop” of their 
leisurely tread, all together making a picture 
of confident and imperturbable strength 
that was not lost on the boys, though only 
Dave attempted to put it into words. 
“Those babies of Rufe’s are no race horses,”’ 
he said, “but give ’em time and they'll get 
that gun there or die in their tracks; and 
Rufe isn’t a man that uses the goad much, 
either.” 

As the boys took the road they found it 
now streaming with men and teams. The 
news had spread, and every man who had a 
horse had hitched it into some kind of rig 
and started; so it was an easy matter to 
pick up a ride from rieighbors who knew 
them. 

Once at the Neck, the whole harbor lay 
open before them, and with the telescope 
they could make out details. ‘Old Ironsides”’ 
lay close in, and in the offing, beyond range 
of the shore batteries, were the two British 
frigates, which some one said were the 
Tenedos and the Junon. The housetops 
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in town were crowded with eager watchers, 
and groups of men stood all about them, 
relating incidents that had occurred earlier 
in the day and discussing the chances of an 
encounter. 

“T was at the fort when she headed in,” 
they heard one man say, “and we thought 
at first that all three were British cruisers— 
that the one in the lead was only a decoy. 
We could see the British colors on the other 
two, but the wind was aft and light, and 
the Constitution’s ensign had fouled a sail, 
so that it didn’t show. We had the guns all 
trained on her as she came abreast, when a 
sailor ran up the mizzen rigging and lay 
out and freed the colors. And didn’t we yell, 
though, when the Stars and Stripes blew 
out!” 

By and by a boat with three men in it 
put off to the Constitution, and through 
the glass the boys thought they could make 
out that one of them was ‘Captain George,” 
and that the two 
otherswere Nat’sfa- 
ther and Mr. Stone; 
and they found out 
afterward that they 
wereright. Inalittle 
while the frigate 
pulled up her mud 
hooks and began to 
move slowly round 
toward Salem Har- 
bor, where she would 
be less exposed and 
therefore safer. As 
she crept along, 
holding well over 
toward the Mar- 
blehead shore all 
the way, to take 
advantage of the 





The Battle Deck 


deeper water, everybody watched anxiously 
and wondered how far in she could come. 
She was almost abreast of the Crowninshield 
wharf when she came round and let go her 
anchors. 

The boys could not know of course of the 
little comedy that took place on board while 
the frigate was feeling her way in, but they 
heard all about it afterward, for there were 
dozens of Marblehead men and some Salem 
men in the Constitution’s crew, and the 
story became a joke and a proud boast with 
them. As they began to get into shoal water, 
and the man in the chains kept calling a 
constantly lessening number of fathoms, 
Captain Stewart, who was a somewhat 
nervous and excitable man, had the bos’n 
pipe all hands on deck. 

“Ts there any man here who can pilot this 
ship in?” asked the captain. 

“Aye, aye, sir, I can,’’ came from a dozen 
sailors, and Captain Stewart picked Samuel 
Green, an impertur- 
bable old shellback, 
and ordered him to 
take the wheel. 

“How much wa- 
ter have we under 
our keel now?” 
asked the captain 
in a little while. 

“Two feet, sir,” 
replied Green. 

“My God!” cried 
the captain. : 

“And in a few 
minutes there will 
be only one foot,” 
continued Green 
calmly. 

Neither man said 
anything more. The 
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situation was too tense for the captain to 
comment on it, and the pilot was a man of 
few words anyway; but when the Constitu- 
tion came round and let go her anchors she 
had not scraped so much as a barnacle from 
her planking. 

It was almost nightfall when the boys 
started for home, tired but happy, for the 
old ship that had already made such a place 
for herself in the hearts of the people and 
that still held their chief hope and confidence 
for the future, was safe in harbor. They 
rightly believed that she owed her safety, 
in part at least, to the readiness of their 
townspeople and the men of Marblehead; 
and, boylike, they felt that having been 
present and willing to help, they had ac- 
tually helped. So when Nat stole into the 
house long after dark and found his father 
waiting for him with the stern question, 
“Well, sir, where have you been?’’ it was 
quite honestly though somewhat timidly 
that he replied, “‘I—I was helping to save the 
Constitution, sir.” 

“Ah! Indeed! Well, now that you have 
saved her, suppose you get up to bed before 
I have to take a rope’s end to you.” 

Two days later there was a great dinner 
to the captain and officers of the Constitu- 
tion, and to Nat’s astonishment and delight 
his father took him as a guest, remarking 
dryly that one who had done so much to 
save the ship ought surely to be present. 
There the guests had the satisfaction of 
receiving the thanks of Captain Stewart 
himself and of hearing him say that it was 
undoubtedly their prompt and ominous 
show of land force that had caused Captain 
Parker of the Tenedos to withdraw his own 
vessel and recall the Junon when Captain 
Upton attempted to follow the Constitution 
into the harbor. 


MINNA THE IMPOSSIBLE 


By Winifred Kirkland 


ORNINGS in the college in- 
firmary are dull, for visitors 
are not allowed. Minna Hoar 
turned wearily away from the 
November window filled only 

with black clouds—not at all like the beau- 
tiful window of pine branches in the tower, 
where she possessed the one little freshman 
nook up among Judith Price’s group of 
seniors. Now both Judith and Minna were 
out of their rooms, in a stupid infirmary. 
Minna gazed at the ceiling. Of course she 
might have read a book, but she would so 
much rather have felt the frosty turf under 
her feet in a game of hockey. 

Minna was not used to being sick. She 
thumped her pillow in a way meant to sug- 
gest conversation, but little good that did 
when Miss Doane on her left was somnolent 
with fever, and Miss Price on her right was 
unresponsive. It seemed strange to Minna 
that senior-freshman distinctions should 
hold in the infirmary. 

Afternoons were better than mornings, 
for then other people had visitors. It did 
not surprise Minna that she had none, for 
she had been in college only a few weeks 
when pleurisy had seized her, and besides, 
being lodged in a senior tower, she had not 
had much chance to know other freshmen. 
But Judith Price had visitors! And in the 
afternoons there was plenty of conversation 
to jump over the screen and entertain 
Minna’s ears. 

There were five visitors ranged to right 
and left of Judith’s bedside on that day. 
They were the editorial staff of the Wallet. 

“We simply had to have your help in 
sifting out this freshman competition, Judy. 
Look at it!’ 

Papers were heard to flutter from Madge 
Hiller’s hand over Judith’s bed. 

“The competition doesn’t close until 
November twentieth, but here are forty 
themes already handed in.” 

“Have you read them?” 

“Yes, we've sifted down to six or eight, 
but when a competition means a freshman 
editor, a whole new editor on the staff, why, 
then you must have the final vote, Judith, 
sick or well.” 

“Sciatica mustn’t interfere with a matter 
like this,’ Judith replied, hitching herself 
gingerly to a higher place on her pillows and 
glancing with unerring sureness of taste 
over the opening pages of the manuscripts 
spread over the counterpane. “It’s a matter 
involving the college traditions, our deci- 
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‘Does the Pine Walk too belong to you ?”’ 


sion, since it means the choice of a freshman 
editor. The best theme wins an editorship, 
but with all due respect to the by-laws of 
the Wallet, I sometimes wonder whether 
it’s a wise arrangement. All these themes 
with their secret name envelopes are a 





perilous mystery. How can you tell what 
sort of freak may pop out of a little envelope 
and claim the winning theme and an editor- 
ship, not only now but for four years to 
come!”’ 

“Well, whoever she may be, she has you 


wag the rest of us to train her up this year, 
u Ry 
“But some day,”’ Judith objected, ‘‘she’ll 
be the senior editor-in-chief, and will she be 
a girl to hand on the traditions, the ideals of 
the college, as we’re all trying to?” 

“Well, at any rate the freshman crop this 
year is hopeful. Miss Arden believes some of 
them can write.” 

“Let’s see if they can,” said Judith. “I’ve 
been looking for a genius in college ever 
since I came. The present freshmen are 
lively enough to produce anything.” 

There was an acquiescent groan from the 
group. 

“When once we get them licked into 
shape!’ rejoined Kate Sorrel. ‘Perhaps 
some day they'll appreciate the spirit of 
college and grow subdued.” 

“Subdued?” echoed Judith, busily read- 
ing. ‘I’m hopeless of that for some speci- 
mens! Some of them belong to the Im- 
possibles!’’ 

Across the screen, Minna’s dawning class- 
patriotism made her wonder in some heat 
which of her classmates were meant by 
Judith’s ‘‘Impossibles.”’ 

“Oh-h-h-h!” It was a cry from Judith. 

“Is it that wretched sciatica, honey?” 

“Oh, no, it’s this paper; I thought it was 
a poem at first, but it isn’t, not quite, but 
better than poetry, almost, such prose! 
Have you all read it—The Pine Walk and 
Thoughts?” 

‘The pines go marching up the hill above 
you, the pines go marching down the hill be- 
low you. The sky above the upper pines be- 
longs to you, and the valley beyond the lower 
pines, and the brown path between belongs 
to you. You are all alone. Then from the 
highest pine top a fife shrills out, the fife of 
the elfin minstrel wind, and the wind pipes, 
“Run with me, run with me forever, for- 
ever!’’ And you run all alone.’ 

_“Isn’t that just the way we’ve wanted 
girls to feel when we've tried to make silence 
the rule of the Pine Walk!” 

“To run like that would make you beastly 
hungry!’’ commented Minna and thought 
of toasted muffins at Mrs. Gill’s tea room. 

“Or, girls, girls, this! ‘At the clearing you 
stand looking down at the river slipping 
endlessly between its hills until at farthest 
distance it meets the sky. The October ma- 
ples flame like torches along the river road. 
The hills are copper and amethyst. As you 
stand and look all alone ghosts come stealing 
to you—the ghost of Wordsworth, old and 
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austere; the ghost of Tennyson with the 
light of the ites in his eyes; the ghost of 
young Keats exulting in autumn colors. 
Standing with them, you feel the necessity 


. of words; what you see you must express. 


Words, words, words! When you wake up 
they are ringing in your ears. When you go 
to bed they are singing you to sleep.’”’ 

“Girls, she’s an artist!” 

“Shucks!”’ said Minna to the ceiling. ‘“‘One 
good game of hockey is worth all that!” 

“But there’s more. ‘At the lookout you 
can see the college. It has a thousand win- 
dows all with the sun on them. Behind every 
window there’s a girl. Up here the sky and 
the valley are trying to find a language to be 
friends in with me. Down there the college 
is a friendship place too. Sometimes down 
there, when the wind knocks with its hands 
at my window, or the moon comes visiting 
me, I think that they are trying to talk to 
me and are saying that this great college is 
trying to teach us, in all the different things 
we learn here, just one thing: a language in 
which to understand people, dead and liv- 
ing, a language to be friends in.’”’ 

“Humph!” grunted Minna critically. 
“That’s a lot of words for one. All it means 
is, ‘and her big right hand stirred as if it 
would have grasped another friendly hand’ 
—just plain ‘Shake!’”’ 

“Well, Judy, here’s one girl who seems fit 
to uphold the ideals of the college! Yet we 
must wait until November twentieth to 
know her name, when the Wallet needs her 
for an editor now.” 

“And when I,” murmured Judith, oddly 
forgetful of the Wallet and the others, “‘need 
her for a friend.” 

“She!”’ whispered Minna, wide-eyed. 
“Should think she had friends to burn!” 

She lay thinking of the chattering group 
on the other side of the screen and wonder- 
ing why that screen must always stand there, 
so unrelenting a barrier, for Minna did not 
know that she was an “Impossible.” In the 
first place, having been assigned by ill-luck 
to a senior tower, she should have acted ac- 
cordingly. She should have walked on tiptoe 


Prohibition and Politics 


The report of the Federal Council of 
Churches, on prohibition, to which we else- 
where refer, expresses the opinion that the 
Treasury Department has not until recently 
taken the problem of enforcement with 
sufficient seriousness. It is suggested that 
Secretary Mellon is not personally enthu- 
siastic over the law, and that he has been so 
much engaged with the more congenial 
tasks of financial administration that he has 
not given so much attention to the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act as circumstances 
required. The report adds that the appoint- 
ment of General Andrews to head the Prohi- 
bition Unit and the methods of enforcement 
he is employing are hopeful evidences of an 
awakened sense of responsibility in Wash- 
ington. But it might have added that there 
is already reason to believe that political 
influence, which has been the bane of the 
enforcement staff since its formation, has 
interfered with General Andrews’ plans, and 
that he has not been free in every case to 
select the men who would best carry out his 
intentions. 





Five Miles a Minute 


What, we wonder, is the limit of speed in 
the air? We read the other day that Lieu- 
tenant Alford J. Williams of the Navy air 
force drove his plane over Curtiss Field, 
Long Island, at the rate of 302.3 miles an 
hour. He told the reporters after the trial 
that if he had got a diving start from a 
height of 8000 feet he could have gone as 
fast as 325 miles an hour. That means a 
mile in eleven seconds, which is almost half 
as fast as sound travels. It is almost in- 


credible speed. 





Dusting the Boll Weevil 


The cotton crop in Louisiana is the best 
for nearly twenty years. The boll weevil 
has done less damage than it has in any 
year since it became domesticated in that 
part of the South, and the credit is given to 
the practice of ‘‘dusting’’ the cotton fields 
with boll weevil poison from aéroplanes. 
The expense is no longer a serious matter, 
and private concerns are now ready to take 
contracts for dusting cotton plantations 
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and talked.in a whisper, if at all. She should 
have flattened herself into the wall when a 
senior passed. Instead Minna had thundered 
through the corridors; she had sung and 
whistled, had stamped about her room until 
the senior tower was racked with nerves. 
And worse, she had been known to thump a 
senior back heartily, but the ice of that hor- 
rified back had penetrated even Minna’s 
palm. And worse, on the very night of her 
arrival she had invaded Judith’s room, de- 
siring to be hooked up. Impervious to Ju- 
dith’s freezing compliance, she had hurtled 
forth again, tossing back, ‘‘Thanks, may I 
do as much for you some day?” 

And worse, voyaging through the college 
on an ecstatic voyage of discovery, she had 
come upon the senior parlor deserted. An 
hour later she was discovered, her feet upon 
the fender, her head joyously buried in the 
seniors’ one particular copy of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. To Judith had been delegated 
the duty of routing the intruder. 

“Miss Hoar a 

“Hello!” 

“This is the senior parlor.” 

“Ts it?’? Minna sprang up, red. “‘Have I 
done anything to it?” 

“Tt belongs to us!” 

“Oh!” Then the long corridor rocked to 
Minna’s retreat. 

And worse, she had been discovered 
whistling loudly on the Pine Walk. Again it 
was Judith who was forced to remonstrate, 
and without success, for now Minna showed 


temper. 

“Does the Pine Walk too belong. to you? 
I will whistle all I want to!” 

Curiously Minna seemed to forget her 
outburst at once, greeting Judith thereafter 
as heartily as ever. These matters go to show 
why Minna Hoar was an “Impossible” and 
why Judith Price’s nerves were relieved 
when Minna, with her broad, smiling face, 
her messy blond braids, her shapeless faded- 
blue wrapper, her great flapping slippers, 
was dismissed from the infirmary as having 
finished her course in pleurisy. 

Still later the sciatica too received its 





liberty, and all was as before in the senior 
tower. Minna still swung along corridors 
and quiet pine walks, whistling as was her 
tight as well as her joy, and nodding a 
nonchalant good-day to any familiar face, 
even from time to time inquiring in her 
burring Western speech about the sciatica, 
which was always, in its Morningside-Drive 
intonation, ‘Quite well, thank you, Miss 
Hoar.” 

Judith’s curtness was partly disciplinary, 
but was due also to her preoccupation with 
the freshman themes. Even up to the last 
day of the competition they still poured in, 
yet no one of them had equalled The Pine 
Walk and Thoughts. Many a time had 
Judith reread that little paper thoughtfully, 
for Judith was a keen critic of style as well 
as of freshmen. 

There came an evening when Minna had 
climbed into her high window seat and was 
looking out at the stars thridding the pine 
boughs, not unmindful of the chatter of the 
social hour of seven to eight beyond her 
door. A knock! Minna slid guiltily from her 
converse with the sky, flashed up the gas 
and |boomed out “Come!” Judith was 
standing there, a Judith transformed! 
Slim and daintily fine from crown to toe, 
she stood there holding out her two hands 
to Minna. 

“So you wrote it! You are the one I’ve 
wanted to know all these weeks! You will 
be an editor to understand all that college 
means to us. You will be one of us. Minna 
Hoar, ‘I’ve come to welcome you to the 
editorship and to—to college. And, Minna, 
now that I understand you at last, will 
you—will you be my friend?” 

Standing there very quiet, Minna asked, 
“You have come to make me an editor?” 

“Yes!” 

“And you want me to be one of you 
now?” 

“Yes, and for the sake of the college.” 

“For the sake of the college,” repeated 
Minna. 

“What is the matter, Minna— Miss Hoar?” 

“And you want me to be your friend?” 





Vermont, which the President calls ‘‘home’’ 


three times a year at a charge of five dollars 
an acre. There is reason to believe that as 
the process comes into use all over the South 
the boll weevil nuisance can be permanently 
conquered. 


Putting the Bars Up 


A mild sensation followed the act of our 
State Department in refusing to allow Mr. 
Shapurji Saklatvala, a member of the British 
Parliament, to enter this country, whither he 
wished to come along with some of his col- 





leagues who are attending the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Washington. 
Mr. Saklatvala is a Communist, and he was 
excluded under the provisions of the immi- 
gration law, which forbids the entry of alien 
Communists into the United States. He is a 
Parsee, which means a descendant of the 
Persian fire-worshippers who long ago came 
to India to escape from the persecution by 
the Moslems of their own country. He comes 
of a wealthy Bombay family and has been 
connected with the great business house of 
Tata, which has immense interests all over 
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“Yes,” whispered. Judith. 

“It is all too late. What difference does 
my writing make? You could have known 
me at any time. For two weeks I was there 
beside you, sick and lonesome, and you 
knew it! Is that what college does to girls? 
You are a senior. You represent the college 
ideals. I had college ideals, too, had faith in 
what I thought college ought to mean— 
friendliness and trying to understand each 
other always and all that. I don’t mind 
missing friends half so much as I mind 
missing what I came for, what I thought 
college meant. You’ve—destroyed illusions! 
I do not want to be an editor. I did when I 
handed in that paper, but that’s so long ago. 
Time’s slow when you’re lonesome. It’s too 
late. I see what all you girls are, and it 
isn’t the way I think college girls ought to 
be. So, please, I don’t want to know you 
now.” 

Minna’s eyes were blurring. She did not 
see Judith, who slipped quietly away to her 
own room alone to face much thinking. The 
college bell rang nine, rang ten, rang the 
clangorous half past. Judith obediently put 
out her light, and the moon came in and 
talked to her as she sank back in her chair, 
motionless, thinking once more. 

A knock! So hesitant that Judith mur- 
mured only a doubtful “Come.’’ Minna 
entered and than stood pluckily stiffened to 
the recitation of her resolve. 

“I’m sorry. I came to apologize. It is I who 
was false to my ideals of college friendliness. 
Perhaps you truly couldn’t know me except 
through my writing. Perhaps you really do 
want to know me now, and I am the horrid 
one to draw back. Perhaps,’’"—then in the 
moonlight, with her long fair braids flowing 
down over her pale-blue wrapper, the poetry 
in her stirred and shook Minna as she gazed 
toward the tower window—‘when the pine 


branches just barely stir like that, and the 


moon looks through, and the wind has little 
soft hands tonight, trying so hard to speak 
and be friends—oh, this is a lot of words for 
one; all I mean is’’—out. swung a strong 
young hand—‘‘shake!”’ 


the world. Two of his brothers are residents 
of the United States and one, at least, is a 
naturalized citizen. They describe their 
brother as one who is always ‘‘against the 
government,” a clever, likable, oratorical 
fellow, but they are inclined to smile at him 
as a politician. He seems to have made much 
the same impression in England. His chief 
object is the overthrow of the British power 
in India; but he openly advocates the forci- 
ble establishment of Communism every- 
where. 


A Patriarch among Horses 





A few years ago The Companion told its 
readers about Clover, a venerable horse that 
had died at the age of 53 in Catawissa, Penn- 
sylvania. We are now informed that Clover 
is not, as everyone supposed, the real Me- 
thuselah among horses. That title is claimed 
for Old Bill, a strawberry roan work horse 
that is the property of Mr. John Soudar, a 
truck farmer of Harmony township, New 
Jersey. Mr. Soudar presents evidence to 
show that Old Bill was born in 1868. He is 
accordingly 57 years old, though he has be- 
longed to his present owner only seventeen 
years. He still puts in a fair day’s work al- 
most every day and looks good for several 
years more. If Old Bill’s birth certificate can 
be depended on he is, no doubt, the oldest 
horse that ever lived. There are few authen- 
tic instances of horses living beyond forty 
years. 


The League and Disarmament 


The League of Nations at its Geneva 
meeting agreed that an international con- 
ference on disarmament ought to be held, 
and designated a committee to begin the 
preliminary work on the project. The con- 
ference will not be called, however, until the 
security pact that France, Great Britain and 
Germany have been discussing is actually 
agreed on. The conference that is to try to 
settle that difficult question is already in 
progress at Locarno, Switzerland. It is sug- 
gested that the League set its own commit- 
tee at work thus early in order to head off 
a proposal from the United States for a con- 
ference at Washington; for the European 
governments—or some of them—are deter- 
mined that when that conference meets it 
shall meet, not in America, but in Europe. 











Se FACT 


ost Heroic FicurEs in history are 

like certain paintings. It is better 

not to approach too near if you 
wish to see them at their best. 


“T lost because I fell,’’ we hear him saying. 
But Keeping on your Feet is Part of Playing. 


HERE 1s A Mystery: why is it that an 
ancient, broken-branched oak seems grander 
than one in full rich leaf? Is it because in 
trees as in men we reverence one that has 
endured much and still endures? 


THE Soviet GOVERNMENT Visits with death 
any ‘“‘counter-revolutionary”’ activities, or 
anything which it describes as ‘‘espio- 
nage’’ or spying. But a prison term of ten 
years is the maximum that can be given 
for murder whatever the circumstances. 
One remembers that under the Czars it was 
the political offenders, the plotters against 
the government, who were most cruelly 
punished. Russia, it seems, is still Russia 
in spite of the revolution. 


THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL said recently 
that if everyone who wrote a letter would 
take the simple precaution of putting a 
return address on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope there would be no need of a 
dead-letter office; it could go out of business 
at once. As it is, it costs the government 
about three million dollars a year to handle 
the nine million letters that go astray. And 
that, of course, takes no account of the 
losses to the sender or the intended recipient 
through business letters that never reach 
their destination—all because of a little 
carelessness. 


HE was A ParK SQuirRREL that had plainly 
become a misanthrope and cynic. You could 
see it in his face. He was old and lean, and 
his fur coat was in bad repair, but that made 
it all the easier to see the play of the stringy 
muscles underneath. They were well de- 
veloped. He had probably had to work for a 
living most of his life. Now some one had 
given him a nut and he was about to hide it. 
He looked all round cautiously to see if any 
other squirrel was watching. Seeing none, 
he chose a spot at the foot of a tree and 
began to dig. When he had made a hole 
almost deep enough to hide him he put in the 
nut and covered it up. Then he packed the 
earth. The muscles on his lean old haunches 
stood out, and his forearms worked like 
piston rods. When he had apparently driven 
the nut about seventeen feet into the ground 
he went away, satisfied. He was hardly out 
of sight when another squirrel came down 
the tree, dug up the nut and ate it. And yet 
there are people who say this is a good old 


world! 
we” 


WHAT ABOUT 
PROHIBITION? 


HE report on prohibition that the 
| Federal Council of Churches recently 
made public has aroused a very great 
deal of discussion. Because it took frank ac- 
count of some of the failures and scandals 
that have attended the enforcement of the 
Volstead Law and admitted that the oper- 
ation of that law has had certain unfore- 
seen and unfortunate effects, the report 
has been criticized as subtly hostile to the 
principle of prohibition. 

The leaders of the Council stoutly deny 
that it has any such meaning and reaffirm 
their own belief in the wisdom and righteous- 
ness of the principle. The report is clear on 
the economic benefits of the law. It finds 
less drinking among the workingmen, in- 
creased efficiency in production, better 
home conditions and a systematic saving of 
money among the classes of people that 
were the special victims of the liquor traffic. 
Its doubt is whether the moral effects of the 
law have been as good:as the economic 
effects. 

If they have not been, it is because indi- 
viduals in great numbers, among that part 
of the population which we should expect to 
be law-abiding, have chosen to evade or 
defy the law because it interferes with their 
own convenience or limits what they term 
their personal liberty. To meet this un- 
expected situation the report of the Federal 
Council makes a recommendation that 
seems to us highly constructive. It advises 
the churches to begin a real campaign for 
abstinence. A century ago, in the face of far 
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NOTHIN’ OUGHT TO BE DRIVIN’ 
OCTOBER - 
CROPS ARE IN THE BARN AND HE 
C’N TAKE HIS TIME OVER FALL 
PLOWIN’—AND THERE COULDN’T 
BE A BETTER TIME FOR A MAN TO 
| THINK BACK OVER THINGS AND 
REJOICE THAT THE EARTH HAS RE- 
TURNED HIM ITS INCREASE THAN 
HE’S FOLLOWIN’ 
OF HORSES HITCHED TO A PLOW 
- IT’S THE BEST TIME OF THE YEAR 
TO BE THANKFUL 


—Caleb Peaslee’s Almanac 
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worse social conditions, the great temper- 
ance movement took its rise with the earnest 
support of the churches. It made its way 
slowly at first, then more and more rapidly. 
Drinking, which had been, if not universal, 
at least general, became looked down upon. 
Drunkenness, once a jest, became a scandal. 
The country grew every year more tem- 
perate. State after state outlawed the liquor 
traffic; at last public sentiment was strong 
enough to outlaw it throughout the country. 
The good people who had won this victory, 
after a century of fighting, were inclined to 
lay down their arms. The law was on the 
statute books; the State would enforce it. 

But drinking is a moral problem, and law 
does not, by itself, deal. very successfully 
with moral problems. The churches, the 
temperance societies, still have their work 
to do. That is to change the hearts of these 
people who are openly flouting the law; to 
convince them of the wrong they do them- 
selves, their families and society; to put a 
greater degree of moral fervor behind the 
law. The religious forces of the community 
are always stronger when they do their work 
without depending on the civil government 
to sustain them. We believe that nothing 
could so quickly make prohibition a trium- 
phant success instead of a hopeful experi- 
ment as a vigorous, consecrated, tireless 
campaign for personal abstinence, carried on 
by the church people and the temperance 
societies throughout the country. 
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A SHIP OF DREAMS 
A LITTLE while ago the captain of an 


incoming vessel bound for Boston 

saw something floating on the water 
that attracted his attention. It proved to be 
a little sailboat, eight inches long, still under 
canvas, and outward bound. There was no 
response to the captain’s hail, so he sent two 
of his men to board the stranger and bring 
her in. She proved to be out of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, whence she had cleared on 
the first of August, and was bound for Eu- 
rope. The place where she was picked up is 
forty miles outside Highland Light. 

On the deck of the little craft the boy who 
had built and owned her had written his 
name in indelible ink. When asked about the 
matter he said simply that since he couldn’t 
go to Europe himself he thought he would 
send one of his boats, and so when wind and 
tide had favored he had launched it. 

The parents of such a boy as that are to be 
congratulated, for the gods have been good 
to him. He has the great gift of fancy, of 
imagination. Life will never bore him, nor 


will he lack for resources, for he will find 
them in himself. He will lie on grassy hill- 
sides, and as the stately argosies of clouds 
move on the blue horizon he will behold his 
fleet of dreams plowing the many-sounding 
sea. At night he will stand with his captain 
at the wheel and look up at Orion or the 
Southern Cross, and when his ships come in 
he will unload pearls and ivory and sandal- 
wood and spices, and say with the Psalmist, 
“The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 
Succeed? Why, friend, he has succeeded. 
He has attained the only success that will 
never tarnish and that nothing can take 


away. 
Caper 


GALLERY MANNERS 


HE decay of manners is a favorite text 

with our social Jeremiahs. We have 

indeed wandered far from the stately 
courtesy of the laced and furbelowed eight- 
eenth century. We often behave in a manner 
that would have shocked our staid mid- 
Victorian ancestors. But we have at least 
established certain ideals of gentlemanly 
and ladylike conduct on the playing fields. 
We have learned the meaning of good sports- 
manship and have professed to believe in 
fair play and chivalry. Those who actually 
“play the game” are still good sportsmen, 
but the spectators are not so particular as 
they used to be. 

At the Olympic tennis matches last year 
the lookers-on were so rude as to jeer at 
players who had for the moment incurred 
their displeasure. At the recent open golf 
tournament at Prestwick in Scotland the 
“gallery” interfered in an unheard-of 
manner with the play of some of the golfers 
whom they wanted to watch. At Forest 
Hills, the other day, some of the spectators 
hissed Miss Wills because she was ten 
minutes late on the court, though the delay 
was necessary and perfectly understood by 
her British adversaries. At the same match 
the gallery became quite “unruly” when- 
ever the linesmen made decisions that ‘were 
not liked. 

Golf and tennis are polite games. It is 
expected that the people who watch them 
as well as those who play them will behave 
themselves courteously. But they have 
become popular means of public amuse- 
ment. People who know and love the games 
can be depended on not to annoy the play- 
ers with premature applause or insult them 
with jeers and hisses. But there is always an 
element—and of late a growing one—in 
every gallery that comes just to be amused. 
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Such people treat the players as if. they 
were paid to entertain them. They insist 
that the play shall begin on the minute, 
that the contestants give a ‘“‘good show,”’ 
that the officials do nothing to disturb their 
enjoyment of their favorite’s superiority. 
They are hardly more considerate of the 
performers than the men and women of 
Rome who used to attend the gladiatorial 
contests in the arena. 

Of course these thoughtless people are in 
a minority in every assembly. Unfortu- 
nately they are the conspicuous ones. They 
have not yet taken to the practice of tossing 
pop bottles at players or officials who are 
momentarily unpopular—a habit to which 
those who frequent the bleachers at baseball 
games are often addicted. But we gave up 
the baseball crowds long ago. We hope 
the tennis and golf galleries are not to catch 
the infection of bad manners from them. 


ee 
MENTALLY DEAD 


R. EDISON is reported to have said 
recently that, if a man has reached 
the age of twenty-one and is dead, 

mentally, no amount of advice, example or 
experience will ever change him. He added 
that a boy who at some period between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen becomes enthu- 
siastic over some subject will develop into 
a high. type of man. 

Certainly the early teens are the period 
when the boy begins to feel the stirrings of 
definite ambition. Seldom is the ambition to 
which he then awakens an unworthy one. 
Seldom is it one that his elders should try to 
laugh him out of. It may be one that they do 
not altogether approve, one that they would 
like to see supplanted by something else; but 
they will be wise if they trust his own gradual 
development, together with unobtrusive 
guidance, to effect such changes as are desir- 
able. It may be that the boy has no other 
ambition at that agethan to excel in athletics, 
and that his parents are uneasy because he 
has no more serious interest. Yet, if he is 
permitted to follow his bent, there will 
probably come about in him the broadening 
of ambition that his parents would wish to 
see. Achieving excellence in athletics implies 
a spirit of codperation with others; it is 
pretty sure eventually to lead to the accept- 
ance of responsibility for others and to a 
position of leadership; the boy’s mind ma- 
tures, his appreciation of the meaning of 
character, of industry, of persistence, de- 
velops through his ambition to excel in play. 

Or there is the dreamy boy, who worries 
his parents because he doesn’t care enough 
about athletics; he has heroes of history or 
of fiction whose deeds fill his thoughts and of 
whom he reads insatiably; there is no need to 
worry about him. He is not likely to be men- 
tally dead by the time he is twenty-one. Or 
the boy who has a scientific or inventive turn 
of mind; however unsocial he may be, how- 
ever much distress his parents may feel on 
that account, he will not be mentally dead, 

he boy whose case is alarming is the 
fretful, unoccupied boy, unambitious in 
athletics, indifferent to books, indolent yet 
restless, always wanting amusement yet 
never energetic enough to find it. He lacks 
interest and power of concentration. He 
early loses confidence in himself and expects 
somehow to get carried through life. The boy 
of that type will soon be mentally dead; per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that 
he has never been mentally alive. 


wager 


CALM 
- is the season of calm. It has its 


wild storms, but its calm is exquisite, 

ineffable. In spring the east winds 
stir new life in the world. In summer the 
south winds make the heat tolerable and 
set the light leaves quivering and dancing, 
till a great, sudden shower agitates nature, 
as great, sudden passions agitate the soul. 
And we rarely associate calm with the winter 
months. But autumn has often an absolute 
tranquillity, a dreamy, contemplative quiet 
which is as restful as contented fruition after 
tumultuous hope. 

The poets have seized this wide peace of 
windless weather, with all their richness of 
imaginative touch, the tranquil grace of 
quiet days when it seems as if nothing would 
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ever move again. Sometimes they do it with 
direct realism, as Donne, 


“In one place lay 
Feathers and dust today and yesterday”; 


sometimes with ampler suggestion of beauty, 
as Keats, introducing summer as well as 
autumn, 


“No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Lifts not one light seed from the bladed 


grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell there did it 
rest.” 


In the spiritual world, there are souls 
which seem born with this blessing of au- 
tumnal calm. No matter what the agitation 
about them, they are always penetrated, 
pervaded by a sweet, quiet windlessness, of- 
fering infinite comfort to more turbulent 
natures which can touch them even for a 


y. 

No doubt modern life, with all its rush and 
hurry, does not yield much suggestion of 
calm. We live too rapidly, too breathlessly, 
to be able to surrender ourselves to the large 
serenity of nature’s heart. Yet we should 
never forget it and never give up trying for 
it. What a blessed relief it is to pass from the 
noise and tumult of the crowded streets to an 
open hillside in an October afternoon, where 
human noise is hushed, and the insects 
murmur, and the bluebirds sing, and the 
butterflies flit leisurely over the pink clover 
in the mellow, fading light. 


Tye 
THE STARS THIS WEEK 


LPHERATZ, the corner of the Great 
Square of Pegasus, which is counted 
as belonging to two constellations, 

marks the head of Andromeda, although the 
name refers to its position in the horse. 
Andromeda was the maiden who was bound 
to a rock for a sea monster to devour. Her 
father and mother, Cepheus and Cassiopeia, 
and her rescuer, Perseus, are represented 
by constellations just to the left, and the 
winged horse, Pegasus, on which the hero 
rode to her aid, is close at hand. But these 
figures are arranged in the sky rather after 
the fashion of a patchwork quilt than as a 
picture. 

Two lines of stars in widening pairs di- 
verge from Alpheratz and mark out a sort 


of curved horn; that is the first thing about 
Andromeda that will catch the eye. These 
pairs mark in turn her shoulders, girdle 
and feet. On each side of her shoulders is a 
star marking an outstretched arm of the 
maiden. 

The brighter star of the girdle (the third 
star below the N in the illustration) is the 
Beta, Alpheratz being called Alpha of 
Andromeda as well as Delta of Pegasus. 
Beta has the Arabic name Mirach (loins) 
to indicate its position in the constellation. 
Gamma is the star at the foot on the same 
side, and has the name Almach (the bound 
one), a name probably given by one who 
thought of Andromeda as fastened to the 
rock by one foot only. Almach is a beautiful 
star to examine with a small telescope; a 
sufficient power divides it into two, a 
brighter, orange-colored star, and a smaller 
bluish one. 

One of the most remarkable objects in the 
sky is just visible to the naked eye at the 
position marked N in the illustration: this is 
the Great Nebula of Andromeda. To the 
eye it is a mere wisp of light, and a small 
telescope does not make it at all distinct; 
but photographs taken with long exposure 
through powerful lenses show an elliptical 
figure consisting of a bright though ill- 
defined central ball surrounded by a swirl 
of fainter spiral arms. It is at least eight 
light-years away: that means that light, 
traveling each million miles in five and a half 
seconds, takes eight years to pass over the 
unthinkable space between usand the nebula. 
Its size is enormous to be visible at such a 
distance. But its substance must be a gas 
more tenuous than that which exists in our 
best vacuum tubes. 

Watch the new moon this week as it comes 
closer and closer to the planet Venus. 
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Bearing the same standards of 
surpassing value which char- 
acterize its companion car,the 
famous Chrysler Six; built by 


‘the same skilled Chrysler 


craftsmanship andof thesame 
high quality of alloy steels; of 
the same distinctive beauty of 
color and line—little wonder 
that the new Chrysler Four 


is sweeping the country. 


Literally sweeping the coun- 
try, for Chrysler production 
has been forced by public de- 
mand to the great total of 
more than 800 cars per day. 


Tens of thousands of new 
owners have chosen theChry- 
sler Four in the three months 


The Favored \~ \ > 
Four- Already 
Chosen by lens 
of Thousands! 


) 





since its announcement in 
comparison with both fours 
and sixes of equal or greater 
price. 

So velvety smooth is its power 
flow even at the lower speeds, 
sO ee its effortless 
acceleration, so free from 
resonance and any sense of 
vibration, that the Chrysler 
Four is acclaimed as the ulti- 
mate developmentofthe four- 
cylinder principle. 


Weare eager to have you test 
the Chrysler Four in your 
own way, at your earliest op- 
ortunity. It will not take you 
ong to learn the reason for 
such universal favor. 


CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 
CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal 


Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown-Imperial, $2095. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in 
position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 





All Chrysler del 





are pr d t theft by an exclusive, patented car numbering 
a cannot be counterfeited and canno 
4, o! .. 


t be altered or removed without conclusive 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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HERE was no question 

about its being a good 

jack-o’-lantern. From the 
farm in Indiana, granny had sent 
the pumpkin, packed in hay, 
by parcel post to Wally. Mother 
had helped him cut the face, a 
winking, knowing, jolly face with 
so much expression in its lifted 
eyebrows and its snaggled-tooth 
grin that Wally almost felt that 
it must have sense inside its 
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INTRODUCING JACK 


By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 
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“Now if you were Billy’s,”’ he © 
said aloud, “he could put a 
candle in you tonight and set 
you on the porch when the 
parade went by and have almost 
as much fun as anybody. He’d 
keep you a long time and talk to 
you and tell you those funny 
tales he knows over and over, 
and maybe he’d even whistle 
like a blackbird for you. So I 
reckon that’s just what I’ll do 


empty head! 

He took it to school. The 
other boys tried to trade 
Wally out of it. Ed Asher 
offered him his pocketknife, 
and Bill Downing his new 
yellow top. Sammy Braden 
said he’d give him his dollar 
watch—it wouldn’t run, but 
it looked mighty nice. But 
Wally wouldn’t trade. He 
said he’d rather keep Jack 
for the parade that night. 

On his way homehe passed 
by the house where Billy 
Baxter lived. It was not at 
all the kind of house anyone 
would want to live in. It 
was dingy, and it had a small 
front porch that sagged at 
one end. To tell the truth, 
the only gay and cheerful 
and attractive thing about 
the house was Billy. He was 
sitting on the front porch 
as Wally passed, and he 
whistled his blackbird 
whistle and waved one of 
his crutches in a gay and 
care-free manner. 
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About Nine 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


WIsH I were a soldier 
With lots of golden 
braid 
And other splendid 
things to hide 
My heart when it’s 
afraid. 
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I wish I were a sailor 
On all the windy seas, 
Although my stomach 
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“Hello!” called Wally, holding 
up his jack-o’-lantern. ‘‘Let me 
introduce Jack.” 

“Jimminy! It’s the best I ever 
saw!” said Billy. 

Wally came close and let him 
hold Jack in his hands. Such thin, 
eager hands they were! 

“Ain’t he the friendliest one 
you ever saw!”’ Billy chuckled. ‘‘A 
fellow wouldn’t be likely to get 
lonesome at all, with him around, 
now, would he?” 

_ “T guess not,” said Wally, laugh- 
ing. 

He didn’t know 
much about being 
lonesome. He had 
two straight and 
sturdy legs tocarry 
him about and a 
pleasant home to 
live in and books 





EAMES. 


to entertain him, to say nothing 
of a little sister to play with. He 
had never been lonesome in his en- 
tire life—and that was seven years. 

He took his jack-o’-lantern and 
started toward home, feeling very 
gay. But after a while he began to 
think about Billy’s saying a fellow 
wouldn’t get lonesome with Jack 
around. Wally walked slower and 
slower, wondering how it would 
feel to live in Billy’s house and 
stay there alone all-day while 
mother went out to work, and to 
hobble round on 
crutches and have 
little or nothing to 
amuse yourself 
with. Finally he 
stopped walking 
and stood staring 
down at the im- 
pish face of his 
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jack-o’-lantern. 














with you.” 
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A HALLOWEEN GIRL 
By Claribel Weeks Avery 





gets upset 
With every little 
breeze. 


If only I were some- 


thing, 
Policeman or Grand 
Cham! 
It’s such a very hum- 
drum thing 





To be the boy I am. 





ATTY McCGLATHERY went to school, 
Wearing a golden gown, 

Wearing a hat with a feather green 
Twisted about the crown. 


Patty McGlathery looked so fat, 
Yellow and trim and sweet— 
“Look at the pumpkin,” the children 
cried, 
‘‘Running along on feet!’’ 
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It may have been his im- 
agination, but Wally was al- 
most sure that Jack winked, 
and that his smile grew 
broader. He turned round 
and walked briskly back 
toward Billy’s house. 

Billy was still sitting on 
the porch; he looked sur- 
prised when he saw Wally 
coming back. 

‘‘Listen, Billy!’’ said 
Wally. “‘He says he’d rather 
belong to you!” 

“But I don’t want to 
take him,” protested Billy. 
“He’s yours for the pa- 
rade.” 

“Pshaw! Think I want 
a jack-o’-lantern that wants 
to belong to somebody else?” 
scoffed Wally. ‘‘Here he is, 
and I hope you will be good 
friends!” 

“Good friends!’’ cried the 
delighted little boy. “‘Good 
friends is just simply no 
name for what we’re going 
to be!” 
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The 
Umbrella Cat 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


O” Chauncy is a lazy 
cat, 


] 
l 
l 
! 
] 
l 
l 
/ The pride and joy of my 
” Aunt Ella. 


His upright tail is curved 
and fat 

Just like my auntie’s old 
umbrella. 


I’m sure that it could do 
no harm 

To take him for a 
walk some day: 


I'd hook his tail upon 
my arm, 

And then I’d gayly 
stride away! 
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LIMPY By E. W. Frentz 





Limpy could do all sorts of tricks 


N his way home to supper 

one hot day in September, 

Jimmy Holt stopped at the 
fountain in the playground to get 
a drink of water. As he drew near he 
saw that there was a little dog sitting 
at the foot of it and looking up at 
the basin that held the water. Even 
before Jimmy reached him the dog 
stood up on his hind legs, with his 
forepaws resting against the cement 
post, and began to whine. Jimmy 
understood at once that he was say- 
ing as well as he could in little-dog 
speech, ‘‘Please give me a drink!” 
So, even before he helped himself, 
he took the dog in his arms and held 
him up till he had drunk all the water 
he wanted. It took a long time, but 
Jimmy was in no hurry, for it made 
him laugh to see the little red tongue 
scoop up the water, ‘‘lap, lap, lap,” 
then a breath, and ‘“‘lap, lap, lap”’ 
again. ’ 

When the dog had had enough 
Jimmy took a long drink himself and 
started for home again; but he had 
gone only a few steps when he heard 
the dog whine, and looking back, he 
saw that he was trying to follow 
him on three legs. One of his fore- 
paws he kept bent and off the ground. 

Jimmy turned back and stooped 
to look at the paw. The dog still 
held it up, and Jimmy took it in his 
hand. Deep in the sole of it was a 
very large tack that must have been 
there some time, for the flesh about 
it was tender and swollen. 

Once more Jimmy took the dog in 
his arms, and this time he carried 
him home, where his father soon 
drew out the tack and his mother 
dressed the sore paw and put a 
bandage on it. 

From that day on the dog showed 
no wish to leave. The family fed him, 
and he seemed happy to have found 
a home. Jimmy began to look upon 
him as his own and, after thinking 
of a great many other names, at 
last called him Limpy, because he 
was still lame. 

One day when Limpy’s foot had 
got much better Jimmy took a hoop 
from the nail in the shed where he 
kept it, and went out into the yard 
to play with it. As soon as Limpy 
saw what he had he began to bark 
and race round him; and 
while Jimmy still held the 
hoop in his hand Limpy 
leaped through it, turned 
round and leaped back 
again, and after that he 
did other tricks that seemed 
to Jimmy the most wonder- 





ful that he had ever heard of. He lay 
down and played dead, with all 
four feet in the air, sat up and cov- 
ered his eyes with his forepaws, as 
if he were crying, knelt as if to say 
his prayers, and then turned somer- 
saults, backward and forward, so 
fast that even you could hardly count 
them. 

‘‘He must be a circus dog,’”’ said 
Mr. Holt, ‘“‘or one that belongs to 
a show of trained dogs.’’ But there 
had been no circus or dog show in 
the city that summer, so no one could 
guess where Limpy had come from. 

But there was one person in the 
city who knew, and Jimmy himself 
was soon to learn, for one afternoon 
the teachers in all the schools read 
aloud a letter that the school com- 
mittee had sent them. It said: 

“I am old and blind, and I have 
lost a very dear friend—a little dog 
that goes by the name of Patsy. 
A friend of mine who was with a 
circus gave him to me, and he had 
learned to lead me about so well 
that I felt safe to go out when he 
was with me. I miss him so much 
that I should be very grateful if you 
would ask the children in your 
school to try to find him for me.” 
The letter was signed ‘‘Mrs. Mary 
Wills.”’ 

So that afternoon as soon as 
school was out twelve thousand chil- 
dren from all the city schools set 
out to find the lost Patsy. If Jimmy 
had been at school that day he would 
have known what to do, but he had 
been kept at home because he was 
not well; so it was a very round- 
eyed little boy who looked out of 
the window at half past four at a 
group of children who were going 
slowly along the street, looking 
everywhere and calling, ‘Here, 
Patsy! He-e-re Patsy!’’ and it was 
a very much surprised little boy who 
saw his dog Limpy rush out, barking 
at the top of his voice and racing 
after the children and, when he had 
reached them, dancing about them 
as if he were mad. 

Of course Jimmy rushed out too 
and heard the story that the children 
had to tell; and that evening Patsy 
was once more with his old mistress; 
and when Jimmy saw how happy 
they both were he was not 
sorry. 

The dog and Jimmy are 
still the best of friends, for 
Jimmy goes often to see 
him, and Patsy still does 
his tricks, whether you call 
him by that name or Limpy. 





Cream of Wheat cooked 
with chopped dates puts a 
new appetizing interest in 
breakfast. Its creamy wheat 
flavor blends deliciously 
with any fruit — prunes, 
raisins, figs or fresh fruit 
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Start the day right 


with breaktast 
—with a delicious energy dish ! 


The great American farce — breakfast! 
Nomealissoslighted, somisused;and 
no meal is more important, according 
to diet specialists. 

In the morning everyone needs a 
hot, nourishing breakfast, to get into 
action for the day; just as a cold 
motor needs priming. 


Energy our greatest 
morning need 
The body’s chief need at the start of 
the day is energy. Breakfast should 
supply this need fully and enjoyably. 

There is one delicious food which 
perfectly meets this morning require- 
ment—Cream of Wheat! 

Physicians and dietitians know 
Cream of Wheat as a valuable car- 
bohydrate food, exceptionally rich in 
energy substance or the vital force 
we all need. 

It isa doubly valuable food because 
it is in such simple form that the most 
delicate digestion can handle it easily 
and quickly, without extra effort. 

As the first solid food for babies, 
Cream of Wheat has had a leading 
place on physicians’ diet lists for 


many years. And for growing chil- 
dren, its rich store of energy fills an 
especially vital need. 


An energy-breakfast! Tempting, 
satisfying, affording new enjoyment 
—have it tomorrow morning in 
Cream of Wheat! It will assure an 
ample morning energy supply for 
children and grown-ups alike. 

And with Cream of Wheat you 
can put the magnet of variety in this 
monotonous old meal, for you can 
serve it so many tempting ways. Try 
it cooked with dates, prunes, raisins 
or served with baked apple. Children 
love it with brown sugar or maple 
syrup. Itscreamy flavor blended with 
fruit is particularly delicious. 


Send for Free Sample 
and Book of 50 Recipes 


Send today for free sample box of Cream of 
Wheat, containing enough for four generous 
cereal servings or to make any one recipe. With 
it we will also send our new recipe book which 
gives 50 tempting dishes made 
with Cream of Wheat— dainty 
desserts, breads, meat, vegetable | 
and cheese dishes. j 

e also have, for mothers, an 
authoritative book on babies’ 
and children’s diet which we will } | 














Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 150, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


gladly send you free. 








oO Please send me free sample and recipe booklet, 


ays of Serving Cream of Wheat.’” 


[[) Please send me your booklet, 


e Important Business of Feeding Children.”’ 








Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


© 1925, C. of W. Co. 


In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg ~ 
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Speed and / 
Endurance § 


That’s what Basket Ball demands 
both from the players and the ball 


DOr 


BASKET BALLS 


**Ghe Lucky DogKind”’ 


are supreme for speed, 
accuracy and durability. 


The D&M Nos. 7AS and 7A are 
strictly official and are used exten- 
sively by college, high-school and 
professional teams, 


If you want a moderate-priced | 

















ball, one that will give the max- 
imum of service for the money, 
you'll find it in the D&M line. 


D&M Basket Ball Jerseys, Pants and 
Hose are made in bright, snappy colors 
and will give class to the team. D&M 
Knee and Elbow Pads will protect you 
from injury and D&M _ Basket Ball Shoes 
will take care of your footwork. Buy from 
your local D&M dealer. Ask him for our 
latest Fall and Winter Catalog showing 
complete Basket Ball Equipment. Also get 
a free copy of D&M Official Basket Ball 
Rules and illustrated folder “How to Play 
Basket Ball” by Edward Wachter, a 








Ball Coach at Harvard University. 


1] there is no DOOM dealer 
handy, send direct.to us. 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Derartment Y 
































PLYMOUTH, N. H., U.S.A. 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an e marksman and 
enter our free shooting contest get Bulls Eye 
steel air rifle shot and practice with the FREE 
TARGETS your dealer will give you. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best 
ammunition. That’s why you want smooth, 
polished, steel Bulls Eye BBs. You will shoot 
straight with them. They won’t stick in your 


again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t. handle Bulls 
Eye BBs send us his name and address to- 
gether with 5c in stamps and your name and 
address. We will then send you a sample tube 
of shiny steel Bulls Eye BBs and free targets 
to practice shooting on. Ask your dealer for 
the NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 


BULLS EYE 
3096 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











REVERSIBLE — 
COLLARS 


Linene Reversible Collars are made so that they can be re- 
versed when soiled. Both sides are alike, of fine starched cotton 
cloth. They are flexible, comfortable, and always smooth around 
the neck. You save money because these collars can be worn 
both sides, and cost nothing for laundering. When soiled, throw 


them away. 
SPECIAL OFFER: ple tron Reversible Collar 


of our up-to-date, improved Van Dyck style if you send us 25 
cents with your address. Don’t fail to state size wanted. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
DEPT. NE BOSTON, MASS. 








laid] 


i) easily, permanently corrected. Win 
fy peewee Sisncecaph tenia: Gund dunce postage 
iy 157 Stimson Ave., The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit 














COMING! 


ATCH the columns of 
The Youth’s Compan- 
ion of October 22 for 
the announcement of 
a most exciting bit of 





Or 


“ta news. 
r—) 
E> A modern ‘Treas- 


ure Island’’ has been 
discovered with a treasure trove 
of untold riches. The Companion 
will show you how to find the trail 
to this 


Buried Treasure 


This information will be given only 
to Companion readers, who alone 
may share in the Treasure amount- 
ing to Thousands of Dollars in Gold. 
Don’t fail to read all about it in The 
Youth’s Companion next Thursday, 
October 22. 


rifle. And you can use them over and over | 





























DUST OF THE GROUND 
By Faye Randle 


Where summer winds sowed feathered seeds, 
Small, vagrant seeds, down every row— 
Nor spent one sigh in vain regrets 


| For seedlings dead beneath the hoe, 


Since winds blow every summer day— 
Wide-spreading, crystal-shaped rosettes 
Of lusty, frost-def ying weeds 

Laid their green carpet yesterday 
Across the garden that to-day 

Lies bare and broken in the sun, 
Fragrant in sun, brown in the sun, 
Dust of the ground. 


Giant shadows leaping forth at dawn 
Now, far apart, crouch darkly still; 

A grosbeak’s whistle, high and clear, 
Rings from the green gloom of a fir, 
And cherry blossoms drift the lawn. 
The intent gardener, pacing slow, 
Stoops to the stroke and turn of hoe, 
While golden grains of Indian corn— 
Seven rhymed seeds in every hill— 
Are falling to the ground to die, 

Are lost in the ground to moulder and die, 
Lest they abide alone. 


Each corn sprout thrusts a pointed blade 
Up from the dark when summer calls 
(The earth is breathing after rain, 

And starry dogwood blooms again); 

Brisk, martial ranks, grown shoulder high, 
Still keep their gay plumes folded by 

(A thrush sings, deep in forest shade) ; 

On smooth, slant leaves gold pollen falls 
(Red berry lanterns light the glade); 
Amber and jade gleams the silk of the corn 
As life gives life to the seed of the corn, 
But we know not how. 


Day after day the gardener walks 

Between quiet rows of stately stalks, 
Choosing, at length, each tender ear, 

As pause the bees that hover over 

Dim wild asters, late sweet clover. 

Shy robins feast on woodland cheer 

In dogwood trees and mountain ash; 

The greeting lights of autumn flash 

From out the dusky hillside cover. 

Thus summer and winter the promise fulfill 
And seedtime and harvest the promise fulfill, 
While the earth remains. 


THE WOMAN IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE STREET 


fh nny is an amusing story of the early 
days of the Russian Revolution. After 
the Czar had abdicated, a stout old woman 
was seen leisurely walking down the middle 
of one of the busiest streets in Petrograd, at 
no small peril to herself and to the great 
confusion of traffic. A policeman pointed out 
to her that there was a pavement for pedes- 
trians, and that the streets were for wagons 
and automobiles. But she was’ not to be 
convinced. ‘I’m going to walk just where I 
like,” she said; ‘‘we’ve got liberty now.” 
You cannot help having some sympathy 
with that old dame. She didn’t understand 
what liberty was, but she had had little 
chance of learning in that land of tyranny. 
Liberty was a new thing to her, like a new 
toy. She didn’t know how to use it, but she 


| wanted to see what it felt like. She had got 


liberty, and surely she could walk where she 
pleased. She didn’t see that, if everybody 
walked or drove just where he pleased, 
heedless of anybody’s inconvenience or 
danger, the result would be chaos. To get 
along at all there must be rules of the road 
that limit our right to do as we like. 

The woman had not thought it out. The 
golden age had come, and she wanted to 
feel its reality, to show that she was un- 
mistakably free. 

When we assert our right to “do as we 
like,” to “live our own life,’ .we are as 
thoughtless as this old dame in the streets of 
Petrograd. Freedom is not a question of 
doing as we like; it is rather a question of 
doing as we ought. Liberty is a responsi- 
bility before it is a right. Freedom implies 
voluntary obedience to the moral law. 


A NANTUCKET ROMANCE 


'HERE used to be a man in Nantucket— 
writes Whiting in the Boston Herald 
—who told us years ago of an adventure in 
the whaling days of his youth. According to 
his tale, he was standing up in the small 
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boat when the whale, frenzied by the har- 
poon, swished his tail and brought it down 
with a smashing blow on top of his head as 
he stood erect in the boat. ‘‘And,” he con- 
tinued, “I was standing so straight and 
stiff, and the blow was so hard, that I was 
driven straight through the bottom of the 
boat, like a nail through a board; and | 
came up and was picked up hardly the 
worse for it.” 

Now we never openly doubted that 
story. The Nantucketers were and are a 
hardy race. There was the man standing 
before us, to prove that he survived. It was 
enough—until a fortnight ago, when we 
sought corroboration from another Nan- 
tucketer who had known our narrator. 

“So Bill told you that yarn, did he?” 
asked our friend of this summer. ‘“‘Why, the 
only sea voyage Bill ever took was from here 
to New Bedford in a little boat. There was 
a forty-five-mile wind, and Bill spent his 
time shouting, ‘Gosh, I’m thankful we're 
over that wave.’ And the skipper yelled at 
him, ‘Never mind that wave—but look out 
for the next one!’”’ 


A BOX TRAP 


fe teacher of Room Five in the Lincoln 
School called the roll patiently through, 
from Abbot to Zalinski. Silence followed 
only after the name of Jimmy Leveroni. 

Miss Wilkins took up the routine work of 
the afternoon, and when sufficient time had 
elapsed for Jimmy to appear if he were 
merely tardy she sent word down to the 
school visitor. That energetic young woman 
put on her hat and started at once for 
Bryant’s Alley, where Jimmy and his mother 
occupy a single room in a most unsavory 
tenement. The way was familiar, for Jimmy 
was an old offender. 

A knock on the door brought no response, 
but a second and more vigorous rap brought 
Mrs. O’Brien, who occupies the room in the 
rear, to her door. From Mrs. O’Brien the 
visitor learned that Jimmy had not been at 
home since early morning. 

The visitor went downstairs and out upon 
the street. At the corner of Arnold Street she 
paused a moment, then turned slowly up 
Wayne Street, toward the wholesale dis- 
trict. Jimmy’s excuse when he stayed away 
from school was almost always that his 
mother made him hunt firewood. Perhaps 
there might be some truth in it. 

Only a block or two up Wayne Street the 
visitor’s ears were assailed by a grinding 
noise familiar to every frequenter of the 
tenement districts—the sound of a drygoods 
box being pushed along the sidewalk. In 
this case the noise was a loud one, for the 
box was nearly four feet square, though one 
end had been knocked out nearly to the 
bottom. The tug that was propelling this 
derelict leviathan of trade, with much 
puffing and visible effort, was a sturdy little 
figure with black, curly hair and a pair of 
eyes nearly as large as ripe horse-chestnuts, 
and of the same soft, velvety color. 

At the sudden call of “Jimmy! Jimmy 
Leveroni!” the figure straightened up with 
a start and with evident concern watched 
the visitor cross the street. 

“Why aren’t you in school, Jimmy?” 
the visitor asked. 

Jimmy smiled with frank winsomeness. 
“My mudder, she tella me to go getta da 
wood,” he answered. 

“When did she tell you?”’ 

“Dis noon.” 

“Oh, no. You were not at home this noon, 
and you were at school this morning.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am; I go home dis noon and 
gotta my dinner. I fry-a da egg. I always 
fry-a da egg when my mudda go away 
to work.” 

“Well, never mind that now,’’ said the 
visitor, hopeless of getting the truth. “You 
must come to school.” 

“But I cannot leave-a da box,” protested 
Jimmy, aghast at the thought of losing so 
much good firewood. 

“You can bring the box with you. I'll 
have the janitor take care of it for you till 
after school.” 

For the want of some more reasonable 
suggestion Jimmy reluctantly resumed his 
task, and the box moved slowly along while 
the visitor walked beside it. But at the next 
corner a panic seized the little truant. He 
began to tug toward Bryant’s Alley, while 
the visitor pulled in the opposite direction. 

Jimmy was now in tears, and in spite of 
his small stature he pulled with a strength 
hard for the visitor to resist. Realizing the 
absurdity of the situation, and with a sense 
of humor that has often served her well, the 
visitor suddenly stepped inside the box. 


—— 
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Jimmy saw that he had been outgeneraled. 
He stopped, debating what to do; and then, 
by ill luck or good, as you please, inter- 
cession appeared in the form of the benev- 
olent-looking old Syrian whose oldest 
daughter the visitor had befriended and 
helped the year before. His face was full of 
woe, and he stopped to pour into the visi- 
tor’s ears the tale of the daughter’s sudden 
death a few weeks previous. 

Sympathy and patient listening were 
matters of course, in the circumstances, and 
when at length the old man took his de- 
parture the visitor found herself standing 
alone in a large drygoods box the motive 
power of which had disappeared. 

She stepped out, pushed the box a little 
nearer the wall where it would be less of an 
obstacle to pedestrians and started to walk 
away. Then a happy thought struck her. 
She went back, stepped into the box again 
and sat down on one of the loose boards that 
had formed a part of the broken end. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, fifteen minutes 
passed; then steps approached. The visitor 
could see nothing over the high sides of the 
box, but she heard the steps pause. Then a 
small brown paw grasped one edge. It was 
seized by a large, strong feminine hand, and 
a few minutes later Jimmy Leveroni was on 
his way back to learn how his great country- 
man discovered America, and why, in some 
respects, it is not as free as it might be. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES 


MONG the recent outbursts of poetry we 
have lighted upon these confusions in 
verse: 


A man we like 
Is Adolph Wenn; 
He lost our quart- 
Er fountain pen. 
—Macon Telegraph. 


A man we like 
Is William Barrots; 
He ate our share 
Of new spring carrots. 
—Savennah Press. 


A man we like 
Is William Grubbs; 
He takes away 
Our pencil stubbs. 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A man we like 
Is Joseph Dokes; 
He never bores 
Us with old jokes. 
— Youngstown Telegram. 


To show that we can do this sort of thing 
as well as anybody else we offer to a dis- 
criminating public these: 


We're very fond 
Of Jonas Mutt; 

He says he likes 
The outside cut. 


And, oh, we do 
Love Peleg Marr; 
He has a camp, 
A boat, a car. 


A man we hate 
Is William Peck; 
He lets the barber 
Shave his neck. 


A man we like 
Is Doctor Burt; 
He never asks us 
“Does this hurt?’ 


A man we hate 
Is Clarence Reese; 
His trousers always 
Keep their crease. 


A man we hate 

Is Howard Petty; 
He never has 

To cut spaghetti. 


SAFE BY AN EYELASH 


& I stood at the top of a long snow-covered 
hill, writes a Companion contributor, 
and watched a crowd of boys and girls en- 
joying the delights of coasting, I called to 
mind an incident in my own life, when by 
almost the fraction of an inch I was saved 
from death. 

The country town in which I lived when 
a boy was built on hills, and to get in or out 
of the town in any direction you had either 
to climb up or down. Naturally in such a 
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lace we boys had plenty of coasting. The 
incident referred to occurred nearly fifty 
years ago, when I was but nine or ten years 
old. That winter had been an exceptionally 
cold one with lots of snow, and for days at a 
time the roads would be so covered with ice 
that we boys would be able to skate most of 
the way to school. 

In those days the sleds in use were home- 
made, big strong sleds, some of them big 
enough to hold five or six boys and girls. 
My own sled was made by the village wheel- 
wright and ironed by my father, who was 
the village blacksmith. It was a beauty. 

There were two hills in the town that were 
considered dangerous for coasting. The two 
streets were at right angles with each other 
and between them was an embankment that 
made it impossible for a coaster on one to 
see anything that might be coming down the 
other. My home happened to be in a street 
at the top of one of these hills, and on this 
particular day I was given an errand to do 
at the village store. As usual I took my sled 
to ride as much of the way as possible. A 
girl friend living near was also about to 
start on a similar errand, and so I invited 
her to go on my sled. 

We started, and about the same time we 
left the top of the hill a wagon heavily laden 
with machinery left the top of the other 
hill. We of course being on the sled could 
not see the team, but the driver, sitting high 
up on the wagon, could see us start, and, as 
he told it afterward, his heart seemed to 
jump up in his throat as he realized that the 
sled and his team would reach the bottom 
of the hills at the same time. 

Both hills were coated with ice, and to stop 
was impossible; so, feeling that our safety 
lay in his reaching the bottom first, he 
whipped up his horses and started them 
down the hill at a run. But as he neared the 
bottom he saw that nothing could save us 
from a collision; so he gave a last lash to his 
horses, then closed his eyes rather than see 
us crushed. Fortunately for us, the wagon 
was what is known as a “long gear,’’ the 
body long with the front and hind wheels 
well apart. As we shot out from our street 
at the bottom of the hill, we ran directly 
into the wagon but we passed between the 
front and hind wheels. The hind wheel did 
hit the sled about three inches from the end 
and turned it completely around under the 
wagon, but neither of us was thrown off. 
The wagon, which was facing the same way 
we were, passed over us without so much as 
scratching either. We went on calmly enough 
to the store, but several who had seen us 
hastened to our homes with the story. When 
we reached home it was to be welcomed by 
white-faced but thankful parents. 


THE ORIGIN OF A NURSERY RHYME 


Gructans are always finding out that the 
most nonsensical nursery rhymes have 
a respectable ancestry and were in their 
infancy symbolic to the popular mind of 
some striking happenings in politics, warfare 
or social progress. Here is a man writing to 
the London Times about a similar meaning 
in one of the most familiar of such rhymes. 
Our readers will be interested if not con- 
vinced by what he says. 

I was taught in my youth, he says, some 
sixty yearsago, that “Singa song forsixpence”’ 
arose as an occult jubilation over the first 
printing of the complete English Bible in the 
year 1535. The “four-and-twenty black- 
birds” stood for the alphabet. They were 
“baked in a pie’ when set up by the printer 
in “pica” form. The ‘“‘opening”’ of the “‘pie”’ 
was the publication of the volume, which, 
by its dedication in the preface to Henry 
VIII, ‘‘was set before the King.” 
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Management of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher 
—Perry Mason Company, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., 
Managing Editor—Ira R. Kent, Brookline, Mass., Busi- 
hess Managers— MacGregor Jenkins, Boston, Mass., 
Chas. E, Kelsey, Newton Centre, Mass., J. W. Vinal, 
Boston, Mass. 

2. That the owners are: Perry Mason Company, 8 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass., Charles E. Kelsey, Newton 
Centre, Mass., Edwin Stockin, Concord, N.H., J. M. E. 
Drake, Boston, Mass., Est. of Seth Mendell, Brookline, 
Mass., Atlantic Monthly Co., Boston, Mass., J. W. Vinal, 
Boston, Mass., C. M. Thompson, Cambridge, Mass., O. B. 
Merrill, Summit, N. J., F. W. Hight, Winchester, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
Boston Five Cent Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

worn to and subscri before me this 19th day of 
September, 1925, Joseph W. Vinal, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Oct. 9th, 1930.) 
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Every boy sits down to a 
training-table ... every day! 


he colleges, and some prep 
schools, have training-tables for 


their teams. It’s a great thing! Coaches 
and physical trainers agree on that. For 
at the training-table the team is sure of 
getting proper food—the food that helps 
build the energy, the vigor that count so 
much in a hard-fought game. 


Did it ever strike you that every day 
in the year you also sit down to a train- 
ing-table of your own?... your table 
at home. At this table, day-in and day- 
out, you train your body the way it will 
go—now and later in life. 


You hadn't thought of it that way, 
had you? Well, it’s true—and the kind 
of a body you build for yourself is 
strictly up to you. 


To be always fully, vigorously 
healthy, your body needs certain vital 
food elements regularly. And you can 
get them right at your own table. Vital 
Elements! The kind that build you to 
the pink of physical perfection. Choose 
the food that contains them! 


Grape-Nuts supplies to your body 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
drates. These are the vital elements that 
produce heat and energy. Grape-Nuts 
provides iron, indispensable to the blood; 
phosphorus to strengthen the bones and 


teeth; protein for muscle and body- 
building. 

Eaten with milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts supplies practically every vital 
element required to keep you fit—ener- 
getic—healthy. And it is delicious to 
taste. Millions of boys prefer its tangy, 
nut-like flavor above all others. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special bak- 
ing process which makes it easily digesti- 
ble. It is a crisp food, a food you will 
enjoy chewing. Proper chewing gives 
the teeth and gums the exercise they 
need to help make them firm and sound. 


You can start in training at your own 
table right away, in a most enjoyable 
way. Have your mother get a package of 
this delicious food from your grocer 
today—or accept the free offer below. 


A series of health break fasts— 
with two servings of Grape-Nuts free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free— 
enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts.” Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 


It’s a great help toward physical vigor and 
strength to belong to a training-table. But after 
all, it’s not just belonging to the training-table 
that counts—it’s what you eat at that table. Here 
is a great food that will prove a big ielp to you, 
no matter where you eat it. Clip the coupon, now! 








Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which inciude also Instant 
Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's 
Bran Flakes. 





¥.C. 10-25 G. N, 
FREE—mMaAt THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with “A Book of Better Break- 
fasts," by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 

















Name. 

Street 

City State 
In Canada 


Address Canaptan Postum Canzat Co., Ltd. ; 
45 Front St, East, Toronto 2, Ontario ; 
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RESULTS COUNT 


the one reason why 
more and more inves- 
tors are turning to 


SMITH BONDS 





NLY one thing really counts when 

you invest your money — results. 

Either an investment turns out right, or 

it doesn’t. It brings you satisfaction—or 
regret. 


Since The F. H. Smith Company was 
founded, in 1873, men and women who 
have put their money into our First Mort- 
gage Investments have known but one 
result—perfect safety and perfect satisfac- 
tion. Behind Smith Bonds there is now a 
record of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


When you invest in Smith Bonds the liberal interest 
rate of 7% contributes much to the results you can 
accomplish. You may buy these bonds in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 or $1,000, outright or under our 
Investment Savings Plan; which pays the full rate 
of bond interest on every payment. Thus, if your 
savings average $10, $20, $50 or more a month, 
they may be invested con- 
veniently and safely at 7%. 


Send your name and address 
today for our two booklets, 
telling the facts you will 
want to know about 7% 
Smith Bonds and explaining 
our Investment Savings Plan. 


The F.H.Smith Co. 


nn Founded 1873 a 
ew Tor ° 2°. 

Philadelphia Smith Bldg., Washington,D.C *Minneapelis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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Add 
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Please print name and address plainly 











Not a ie 


out of place 


CAs smooth as if freshly combed . . . 


S your hair always in place? Can 

you forget about it? Be proud of 

it? You can with Stacomb. A touch 

of Stacomb makes the most unman- 

ageable hair stay just as you want it 
all day. 

Stacomb helps prevent dandruff, too. 
Use it for ten days. How easily your hair 
stays in place now—smooth and gleaming. 
In jars and tubes or liquid form, at a 
drug and department stores. 








? Standard Laboratories, Inc., : 
F : Dept. AB-24, 113 W. 18th St., N.Y.C, : 
Tree : Please send me, free of charge,a : 

: generous sample of Stacomb. 


Offer Tak atinicriseriumieg i 


See eee ey : ; 
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Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK —— 


frs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 
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benefit as well 
\.o as pleasure. 
Healthful exercise for the teeth 
and a spur to digestion, A long- 
lasting refreshment, soothing to 
merves and stomach. 
The Great American 
Sweetmeat, untouched 
by hands, full of 














150 YEARS OF LIBERTY 
AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


= Subhas on Ta 
iberty and its origin, : 
the Liberty Bell. ” 


The symbol of good Citi- 
zenship of today is the 
Capitol Building, 


Their replicas, in the forms 
ad le 1 I teach 
thrift. an itizenship to 
your boy and girl. 
Ask us how you can secure 
ht 
also the Crysta! 
Bank. It works, 






i Excellent for raisi se 
funds for societies “| se oat 
a organizations, ~ [- i 
The Bankers Savings & Credit System Company 
Madison Avenue at W. 103rd, Cleveland, Ohio 





: You've heard 

4 your neighbor praise the 

old reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that 3 million peopleread. You 

can try this unblased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 

fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 

time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading—the 

cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 

health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 

for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or $1forfull year (52issues). Pathfin 








The Hayes Method for Asthma 


and Hay-Fever 


The Recognized Standard of S sful Treatment 
For particulars of the Hayes Method and reports of cured 
cases, young and old, address P. HAROLD YES, M.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-252. 








Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies p S How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


ing Chi , Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
FS: DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 77, CHICAGO 








CuticuraSoap 
Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 
ta nn tn Sy RO 








der, Washington, D.C. | 


COMPANION 


Game 1—The following re- 
markable game was played 
many years ago by James 
Wyllie, for forty years the 
champion checker player of the 
world, against a_ well-known 
opponent who played the black 
side. The remarkable thing 
about the game is that the 
champion, though he was a 
piece to the good, had to find 
a way to draw the game. He 
did it, as can be seen by follow- 
ing the play which is given the 
name Switcher: 


11-15 24-20 19-24 19-16 5-9 
21-17 16-19 28-19 7-11 27-24 
(1)9-14 23-16 15-24 16-7 15-18 
25-21 12-19 32-28 b-2-11 23-19 
8-11 a-17-13 8-11° 22-17 8-12 
29-25 4-8 28-19 3-8 
11-16 27-23 11-15 31-27 


The move 8-12 forms the following interest- 
ing position: 


White to move 


1) and draw. 

fe) c-20-16 13-6 
© 11-27 1-10 
fe 19-15 26-23 
@) 10-19 19-26 
== 17-10 30-7 
0 6-15 Draw 





Black 


a—The student may wonder why 27-23 
was not played here, but, if that move were 
made, black would win by moving 5-9, 
white would jump 23-16, then 9-13, and 
white could not stop 15-18, which is the 
winning move and which could be plainly 
seen across the board. 

b—Black is now a piece down, but the 
position will stand it. White has now to go 
carefully to avoid the pitfalls. ’ 

c—Wyllie now began to give away six 
pieces as fast as his opponent could take 
them. 

Variation off trunk (1) 

Modern players would never think of 
playing 9-14, but would immediately move 
9-13 and put the white on the defensive. 
The variation shows how the expert of today 
would attack the black side. Instead of 9-14, 
move 9-13 thus: 


9-13 15-18 6-9 d-23-26 8-11 
25-21 2420 17-13 30-23 15-8 

8-11 (2)1-6 9-18 22-25 4-11 
17-14 29-25 23-14 10-6 24-19 
10-17 18-22 3-8 2-9 11-16 
21-14 25-18 27-24 13-6 31-27 

6-10 10-15 11-16 25-30 etc. 
22-17 28-24 20-11 e-23-18 Draw 
13-22 15-22 7-23 5-9 
26-17 24-19 14-10 18-15 


d—This play is best here, since it enables 
black to get a free king. ' 

e—It will be noticed here that the white 
side is trying to get its men through, so that 
black cannot hold them on one side of the 
board and gain a winning position. 


Variation (2) off variation (1) 
Although it is stated above that the 
Switcher is a weak opening for white, never- 
theless white sometimes scores a brilliant 


victory thus: 
2-6 11-15 15-24 18-27 1-10 
29-25 30-26 20-16 31-6 (22-6 
4-8 f-6-9 12-19 9-18 
28-24 24-19 27-20 26-22 


Known as the Wyllie shot. White wins. 
{—The correct move here for black would 
be 15-19, which draws, as follows: 





15-19 18-27 8-12 1-6 
24-15 32-16 16-11 2-9 
10-19 6-9 7-16 5-30 
23-16 26-22 20-11 15-10 
12-19 9-18 3-7 etc. 
27-23 22-15 11-2 Drawn 





Reference board, showing 
how the squares 
ered 


are nu 
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TWO GAMES OF CHECKERS 


Game 2—The game described 
below under the name Irregular 
11-15, 23-19 was contested by 
two brothers, one of whom lived 
in England and one in Aus- 
tralia. As both enjoyed check- 
ers they felt that’ a game 
played by letter would be an 
interesting and certain way of 
keeping in touch. Black played 
first, with 11-15, the other re- 
plied with 23-19, and so the 
game was off. The remarkable 
thing about the game was the 
length of time it lasted. It was 
started in November, 1870, and brought to a 
close sixteen years later, in February, 1886. 


Irregular 11-15, 23-19 


Black 19-10 1-6 14-18 16-20 
moves 2-6 17-13 30-25. 3-8 
11-15 29-22 6-10 19-15 11-16 
23-19 6-15 13-9 5-9 8-11 
8-11 27-23 10-17 15-10 25-30 
22-17 4-8 9-6 9-13 11-15 
a-10-14 23-19 =17-21 10-7 30-25 
19-10 15-24 6-2 25-30 31-27 
6-15 28-19 7-10 7-3 25-30 
17-10 9-14 2-7 30-25 18-22 
7-14 22-17 18-23 3-7 White 
25-22 14-18 7-14 11-16 wins 
14-18 17-14 21-25 32-28 
24-19 3-7 30-21 8-11 
18-25 21-17 23-30 7-3 


a—This move was contrary to all the 
standard practice of the time. No doubt 
the brother playing the opposite side was 
the better player, and this move was made 
with the hope that it would confuse him. The 
result shows that it did not. If a player of 
today made a move like this at the very start 
of the game, he would be put down as a 
novice use at this point he can form 
strong attacks, such as the Glasgow, Alma, 
Laird and Lady and Old Fourteenth. The 
Laird and Lady is given to show a beautiful 
stroke, known as the Steele Shot. 


Laird and Lady 


11-15 9-13 15-18 13-17 16-20 
23-19 t7-14 19-15 28-24 c-31-26 
8-11 10-17 48 11-16 


b-22-17 21-14 24-19 ~ 26-23 


Forming the interesting position on diagram. 


White 


Black to move 
and win. 
18-22 3-10 
25-18 
12-16 
19-12 
7-10 
14-7 17-21 
3-28 
12-3 
2-7 


6-10 
23-19 
10-14 
18-9 

5-14 
32-23 
31-27 
Black 


wins 





b—Up to this point both Laird and Lady 
and Old Fourteenth (shown below) are the 
same as Irregular 11-15, 23-19. 

c—The correct move for white to make 
here is 15-10, which draws. 


Old Fourteenth 


Old Fourteenth, shown below, is another 
good game that can be played from point b: 


11-15 23-18 11-27 19-16 10-15 
23-19 9-14 32-23 12-26 19-10 
8-11 18-9 13-22 = 31-13 7-14 
22-17 5-14 25-9 2-6 9-6 
4-8 26-23 6-13 25-22 11-15 
25-22 1-6 29-25 8-11 Draw 
9-13 30-25 13-17 24-19 
27-23 15-18 21-14 6-10 
6-9 d-22-15 10-17 13-9 


d—This position can be formed from the 
Cross Opening, thus: 


11-15 23-19 6-9 30-25 Same 
23-18 9-14 25-22 15-18 as 
8-11 18-9 9-13 22-15 above 
27-23 5-14 26-23 
4-8 22-17 1-6 


Sr NE BN aR 
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ONVERSATION AND CHARM—Do 
you remember the old fairy tale of the 
two sisters who were so different in dis- 
position that every time one of them spoke 
pearls fell from her lips, while, when the 
other opened her mouth, toads jumped out? 

The words people say are nearly as telltale 
in revealing their characters and thoughts as 
pearls and toads would be. Their conversa- 
tion, although they are often not conscious 
of it, shows whether they are kind and 
thoughtful or self-centered. Conversation 
shows, too, whether people have made any 
use of their brains and of their powers of 
observation. 

All of us want to be able to talk well, to 
say things that will be pleasant and agree- 
able and interesting to others. The Bible 
takes notice of the fine art of conversation, 
and in Proverbs we find, “A word spoken in 
due season, how good is it!’’ The way to 
interest people is to make them feel that they 
have a part in the conversation. 

The first thing in becoming a good con- 
versationist is to cultivate an inner ’sweet- 
ness and thoughtfulness that will express 
themselves in a tolerant and sympathetic at- 
titude of mind toward others; the next thing 
is to develop your intelligence so that you 
offer something to those with whom you talk. 

After we have cultivated the right kind of 


feelings inside, there are many things we 


should attend to so that we may give as 


‘much pleasure as we can in conversation. 


Of course we want to make our voices 
gentle and easy to listen to. A loud, harsh 
voice detracts from the charm of any girl. 

It is inconsiderate as well as careless to 
talk indistinctly or very fast, so that others 
find it difficult to understand. And it does 
not show much pride in our speech if we leave 
off the last letters of words when we say 

’.” “tellin’’’; if we add a letter as in 
“twict” and “‘onct’’; or if we slide our words 
together, as, “Lemme try, wontcher?” 
It is not affected to say “running” and 
“Let me try, won’t you?” and to add letters 
to words appears illiterate. 


And when you stick on conversation’s burs, 
Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful 
urs. 


So wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is 
a bad habit, —that of throwing ur-ur-urs into 
every sentence,—but another habit, easily 


‘formed and no more desirable, is that of 
‘using worn-out phrases constantly. 


Some words ought to be left out of the 
conversation of discriminating people, be- 


cause they do not belong in good company. 


This does not mean that all slang has to 
be given up, for some slang expressions are 
acceptable, but it does mean that many 
words have coarse associations and belong 
only to the street. Examples of these are 
“swell,” “guy,” “her feller” and “bum.” 
“Aw, quit yer kiddin’”’ is back-alley talk 
and should not be heard from nice girls. 
“Wire” for telegram, “photo,” “‘ad,” ‘‘auto” 
and “O K,” as well as other-shortened forms 
of words used in business, do not sound well 
in social conversation, although it happens 
that ‘‘taxi’”’ and ‘‘movie’’ have been adopted 
by good custom. 

Too much curiosity and boastfulness are 
qualities to be kept out of conversation. It is 
never polite to ask people very personal 
questions. Some girls do not like to be asked 
what grades they made in their studies. 
Boastfulness may show itself not only by 
“bragging,” as boys and girls say, but in 
talking about one’s self continually. One of 
the worst forms it could take would be for 
a girl whose parents were able to do many 
things for her to make her entire conversa- 
tion with a girl whose parents were poor cen- 
tre around the dresses she had. 

Finally, if we want to be charming and to 
be popular in company, one thing is es- 
pecially needful—simplicity and natural- 
ness. To be sincere and unaffected in manner 
adds to the charm of any girl; to be gushing, 
full of poses and pert to her elders mars 
beauty. Do not contradict bluntly; do not 
be too positive in what you insist is true; 
be gentle, and then be yourself without 
affectation, and you will have something 
to offer any company. 
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HE DOWN-AND-UP-AGAIN TOY 
—By employing two identical disks, 

pierced at their centres, a small hub or 

spool, also pierced, an. assembling rivet 
or small bolt and a 

length of quite strong 

thread you can con- 

i] struct a very interest- 

| ing toy that embodies 

ii} some of the physical 

dip principles used in the 

|} gyroscope. If no other 

| disks are at hand, two 

fairly flat utensil lids 

will serve as sides for 

the toy. Assembled as shown in the drawing, 
with a loop of the thread drawn firmly down 
upon the hub, so that under no circumstances 
will it slip round, the toy is ready for action. 

Wind the thread about the hub, hold the pre- 

pared toy in the air and, keeping the end of 

the thread in your raised hand, let the toy 
drop. As it falls the thread unwinds. When 
the toy has unwound the entire string it will 
at once begin to rewind it and climb up it. 

Aid this action judiciously by dropping your 

hand to meet it, and the rewinding will be 

carried farther. Practice will show you how 

to keep the toy in a fairly stationary position 

above the floor and extend the duration of 
the action greatly. 

COMBINATION LOCK—To makea bank 

with acombination lockcut fromsmooth, 

workable wood half an inch thick, such as 

white pine box boards, six pieces six inches 

square. Nail these to- 

gether, making a box, 

but leave off one end, 

which will serve as the 

front. From this front 

piece cut away an inch 

and a quarter straight 

across and then on it 

draw a circle with a 

radius of two inches, 

so that the line just touches the cut end. 

Mark off the circle into as many sectors as 

you choose and letter each radius. Make 

a round hole the size of a cedar pencil 

through the centre of the circle. (Fig. 1.) 
Now from your stock 

cut out two disks, one 

with a radius of aninch 

and a half and one 

with a radius of two 

inches and a quarter. 

On the face of the 

smaller disk mark off 

several sectors and 

number each radius. 

From the edge of the 

larger disk cut away a 

quarter-inch segment. 

Whittle out a round 

peg to fit the hole in 

the front piece easily 

and square each end 

of the peg to mortise 

tightly into a square 

hole in the centre of 

each of the disks. As- 

semble your combina- 

tion lock, one disk on 

each side of the front 

of the box as in Fig. 2. Notice what the com- 

bination of letter and figure is when the lock 

is open. Nail the completed front piece in 
place on your box. 


Fig. 2. 


Finally, make a 
cash drawer that 
will fit your box and 
just slide under the 
front piece (withthe 
combination open) 
and fasten a lock 
strip (shown in Fig. 
3) on the top of the 
drawer just far 
enough from the 
front to hold the 


























Fig. 3. 


drawer tightly closed © 
when the lock is set. 








It makes lifes writing easier~ 


OR every age and every station—for 
men, women, and children—the New 
Remington Portable is an invaluable helper. 
For the child itis an inspiration which facili- 
tates composition and hastens the writingage. 
For the student it saves valuable time for 
athletics and other school activities. Then 
too, typewritten work brings better marks, 
and-correspondence has no burdens. 

For the traveler it has extreme lightness; 
for the professional man it combines every 
advantage; and for all it is a time-saving con- 
venience, possessing in compact form all the 
writing merits of a larger machine. 

Our NEW model has several mechanical 
improvements that give it an efficiency never 
before equaled in a portable typewriter. 

It is the lightest and most portable Port- 
able with 4-row. standard keyboard; it is the 
most compact portable; it has the longest 
writing line of any Portable; it accommodates 
full width paper and long envelopes; it has 
the finest touch and action; it does beautiful 
work; its durability has been proved; and ail 
the writing is always visible. 

Be sure to examine the new Remington 
Portable, or write for our illustrated “For 
You—For Everybody.” Address 
Department 64. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
68 King Street, West, Toronto 


Remington 
Portable 


We believe we make the best typewriter 


ribbon in the world — and its name is 
PARAGON 





The New Model 
Now Available 


The New Remington 
Portable is sold by 
Remington offices and 
dealers everywhere. It 
is backed by a service 
that is universal. 












Co Depa Eats, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 
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Treat sore throat both inside and outside! 
Gargle with a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 
shaken into an eighth glass of water. It 
soothes; relieves the irritation; reduces the 
swelling and destroys the germs. 


Then, rub the throat with a few drops 
of Absorbine, Jr. to start the circulation 
and break up the congestion. 

Absorbine, Jr. brings prompt relief; pre- 
vents this infection from getting a hold 


and dragging along for weeks — to more 
serious consequences. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr 
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“Nothing is so refreshing, 
cleansing and cooling’, 
writes an inveterate smok- 
er who uses Absorbine, Jr. 
(dilute), as a mouthwash. 








Industry in Miniature.’ 


miniature. With 


you can set up a Lilliputian factory in your 
room or workshop. Motors use either lighting 
current or batteries. Everything—motors, gen- 
erators, gears, transmissions and machinery— 
is made to work and to last. 


Knapp Electric Toys are sold at Toy, Depart- 


where, 





DEPT. 106 


«e 
AMERICAN 
Bench Drills 
Sensitive Drills 
nch Presses 
Rocker Screens 
Mixing Kettles 
Lathes 
Hack Saws 
Emery and Buffing Wheels 


INDUSTRY 


Knapp Transmission 
Accessories 
8 pulley Countershaft 
$ pulley Countershaft 
7 pulley Countershaft 
9 pulley Countershaft 





Knapp Motors and Motor 
Accessories 
Miniature ners, battery 
aes Is 
wy Bild-Own Parts 
sformer 
The only 1-volt step Transformer 





He Holds the Key to Wonderful Days 


ONDERFUL days, and wonderful joys, the whole year through. For this is 
morethan acatalogof toys—it’s brimful, from cover to cover, of ‘‘American 


It describes dozens of toys the American boy has never | 
before had the opportunity to own. The great motors and generators, you *ve 
seen and read about—and the machinery they run—all are here, modeled in 


KNAPP ELECTRIC TOYS 


ment, Electric and Hardware Stores every- 
Your dealer will gladly show you the 
catalog, or we will send it to you for 6c postage. 
Write us or see your dealer now, in order to 
have plenty of time to make your selection of 
Knapp Electric Toys before Christmas, 


KNABE ERECTRiIc C2ORPORATION 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 


IN MINIATURE” 
Electric Questioner 
Rheostats 
Motor Generators 
Hand Generators 

lotor Gear boxes 
Hand drive gear boxes 
Electric Thriller 
Accessories 


from’$1. BO to $5.80 50) 











Taye Toth Abot 


This Column—Here we, the editors, have a 
chance to talk to you more intimately than 
we can anywhere else in the magazine. Here 
you have a chance to talk tous. The space is 
limited; so we can print only such letters as 
we feel to be of wide general interest; but 
we are pleased to have you communicate 
with us about anything. 
* * * 


The Contest Is On—If you are interested 
in publishing a school magazine or news- 
paper, or if you know anyone else who is, 
you should note the contest that we are 
conducting. Consult The Companion of 
September 17, in which the full details 
were announced. Copies of this Companion 
may be ordered for ten cents apiece. There 
is one $25 prize for public-school periodicals 
and one $25 prize for private-school peri- 


odicals. 
* * * 


Another Contest Coming—If you are 
under fifteen vears of age, and if you like to 
have plenty of money to spend, watch these 
pages next week for the new prize offer that 
we shall then announce in the first Books to 
Read column. There will be $100 in prizes. 


* * * 


Who’s Who This Week—For several rea- 
sons we cannot personally introduce all of 
The Companion authors this week, but we 
can tell you something about every one. 
Charles Boardman Hawes, who wrote 
The Piping Contest at Logan’s ‘Landing, was 
in his early thirties when he died in 1923. 


:| His career was very full. He had. been an 


editor of. The Youth’s Companion and the 
Open Road and besides, writing many, short « 
stories published the books The Dark Frig- 
ate, Gloucester, The Great Quest arid The 
Mutineers, the’ last of which won the gone 
Newberry medal for the best American book 
of.the year for young people. The original 
title of -his story was The Great Contest 
Between Wally MacDougald and Angus 
MacCrimmon, the Renowned Piper from 
Umzukerhunk. We had to change it because 
we did not have room to print it. 

Mr..C. A. Stephens has previously been 
introduced at some length in this column; so 
now we’ll pass on to the others. Miss Wini- 
fred Kirkland lives in Asheville, North 
Carolina. She is the author of eight books. 
Mr. E. B. Holmes, author of A Night with a 
Cougar, is a dentist in Payette, Idaho. He 
sent this letter with his story: 


Enclosed with this letter is the manuscript of 
a little story. I am writing to explain it. From 
the time I could read until early manhood I was 
a constant reader of The Youth’s Companion. 
For years I kept every copy, read and reread 
them, and later passed them on by the boxful 
to a younger™generation. I have many times 
asserted that what little education I have was 
mostly acquired by reading that publication. 

After an interval my two children began to 
take it, and I found that I could enjoy reading 
it almost as much as I had years ago. 

Through all these years I have had the am- 
bition to write a story and have it published in 
The Youth’s Companion. This one I heard 
related while on a camping trip in the moun- 
tains, and it is substantially true. 


Mr. Edward W. Frentz, who wrote A 
Glimpse of Old Ironsides, was a member of 
the editorial staff of The Companion from 
1896 until this year and is still working for 
it. ‘After pulling—and sometimes rolling— 
in* editorial harness for more than thirty 
years,” he says, “I am now foot-loose in a 
wide green pasture, where I shall kick up my 
literary heels as long as I find enough of my 
favorite fodder crop, which is kale.” 

* * * 


Caleb Peaslee’s Almanac—Several times 
I have noted that the article on the cover of 
The Youth’s Companion has been attributed 
to Caleb Peaslee’s Almanac. Is there such a 
publication, oi if there is how can I obtain 
a copy?—E. C. 


Caleb Peaslee’s Almanac is found in print 
only in The Youth’s Companion. We are glad, 
however, that these bits of wisdom and humor 
from an imaginary almanac have pleased you. 
You may be interested to know that Mr. Frank 
K. Rich, the author of the Peaslee stories, is to 
have a collection of them brought out in book 
form by the Henry Altemus Company of 
Philadelphia. The book is to be ready for the 
fall trade. 


“We Departed Eaton 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 


October 15, 1925 
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. Every foals should have one or more pets. 




















In es- 

t' it is our desire to assist a 
qumocrinere | in the oclpction of ~— pets by 4 an ishing 
th ve them 








bor sale. 








COLLIES 


Safest dog for children. 

















SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


5c in stamps brings you 20-page illustrated catalogue of 
these beautiful, intelligent dogs. The natural child’s 
pet and trick dog. Brockway Kennels, Baldwin, Kennas. 





German Police or Collie Puppies 
Pedigreed Stock. Prices reasonable 
Box 30 Medway, Massachusetts 


CHIHUAHUAS are smallest dogs on earth 


Cute, smart, dainty: Fine Ba: watch dogs. Special 
prices to introduce. Write quick for leaflet and list. 


Alameda Kennels, 310, Las Cruces, New Mexico 








BOSTON: TERRIERS. Best possible breedii $30 up. 
Send stamp for illustrated circular. cmmeemnaand ENNELS, 
Box 195, Springfield, Massachusetts 





POLICE PUPS. $75 and up A. DE HAAN, Blvd. Sta. 





BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15.00. 
Butipogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 





COLLIES ptt! Be bok ce ate Bee. 





Terriers, Fox Terriers, Rabbit Hounds, Tilustrated 
fists, 10c. PETE SLATER, Box Y.C., Pana, Illinois. 























LOVELY ROOMS 


are a monthly feature of the 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


But never, it seems, have so 
many especially lovely ones been 
gathered together in a single issue 
as are to appear in the Novem- 
ber number. May we not enter 
your name for a special trial sub- 
scription of 


5 MONTHS FOR $1.00 
tithe 


House Beautiful Publishing Co. 
8 Arlington Street 
BOSTON 
¥.€, 10-15-25 
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| 
i ; Malcolm K. Benz, 
Toppenish, 
Wash. 

4 The new 
i) Quaker Cook Book 
4 | is ready 


} 

|Send for it. 96 new and 
| universal recipes, covering 
everything from correct 
| soup thickening to cookies 
|and desserts - oats, wheat, 
| rice, corn, barley, illustrated 
incolor. Send roc for a copy 
postpaid. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Room 1654, 80 
East Jackson St., Chicago. 


Size NNo7 


leZ7 








RAYS FROM EMBROIDERY HOOPS 
—Dresser trays of many different ma- 

— : terials, colors and shapes can be made from 
Yr, 3 da! wooden embroidery hoops, You can buy the 

rs | hoops, either round or ova! ones, for ten cents 
a pair. Use flowered cretonne or wide ribbon 


ey | for the bottom of the tray and wind quarter- 
| inch ribbon round the hoops. Use glass push 
] Th pins for the legs of the tray. 





Fig. 1 shows a tray made from two hoops, 
one a size larger than the other. Wind the 


quarter-inch ribbon round each hoop until 

O O it completely covers it, as at A. Cut the wide 

' ribbon or the flowered cretonne, B, slightly 

larger than the smaller hoop, insert it and 
clamp the hoops together. 


Fig. 2 shows various stages in the con- | 
struction of a second tray made from a single 


FES 


All Mellin’s Food 


babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust 


appearance and happy 
dispositions. 


FOLLIES 
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Fig. 2 | 4 ° 6 
hoop. Wind the hoop with colored ribbon as UuU1C t1 ; | ) u aAt1o ‘ 4 
at A in Fig. 1 and then cut a disk of card- 
board the same size as the hoop. Cover the 
cardboard with cretonne. Fasten the cre- 
pe cgi ag —— = the hoop —_ ] e 

lass push pins. Drive the tacks into the none t t 
ee carefully and at a uniform distance O Oa S an. ml 


from one another. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


(BAN ARO 
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yi : 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. iy PICTUREZOUE CAN DLE-HOLDERS 
en | —The soft ;yellow light of candles adds — ° 
SF ANCA DNNIND I DI ~ beauty to any supper or other home enter- QUICK QUAKER For quick energy 


toinments but if you wish - _ oss. ; 
sea oe cre _sC}:s«éthhem, it 1s sometimes a puzzle to know what ‘ © ‘ 

ge ath and quick cooking. Ready in 3 to 5 minutes 
, All kinds of fruits and vegetables can be 

used as holders and matched in color with 
the d tions—red les, or s, bana- ’ : ' ’ 
pond aitaenn siecendl qpiten enmudh, Thee ERE are quick oats with a flavor—tich, smooth and deli- 


oranges and squash are particularly suitable cious—Quick Quaker, a new kind of Quaker Oats. 
for Halloween and Thanksgiving. The useful Q Q : Q 
tat k lid and ing holder. | j wee P ro 
Tn eauicans p i in, Gas ee | They provide the “oats and milk” breakfasts which authorities 
a place for the candles with an apple corer. now are urging for children and grown-ups—cooked, ready 
Red or white candles look well in red ap- tn 9 San hat’ ick lai oad 
| ples or in potatoes; yellow or green candles to serve in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s as quick as plain toast! 
| are gay in orange or banana holders. Candles \ 3 : ; 
of any color or of two different colors ar- For quick stimulation and all-day vigor, no food surpasses; 


ranged alternately can be used in carrots. 
Pink or blue candles fit very well into pieces 
of squash cut in the shape of a boat. Place | 


each holder on a paper doily, one at each All that rich Quaker flavor is retained. The grains are cut 
place, and have a design of candles in the 


before flakin in. ; f 
centre of the table. Tin holders that are small nee and rolled liad thin They cook faster. That's 


and inexpensive can be quickly enameled | the only difference. Try them—you will be delighted. 

in any color or painted one color and decorat- | ‘ ; 

ed with a simple design in a contrasting Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 

— —— wae rene gam with you have always known and Quick Quaker. 
For a children’s party make soap boats 

with a tiny candle and a bit of string for the ; ? 

rigging. Use a soap that floats, make the prow Standard full size and weight packages— 

sharp and round the stern put in several red , 

or yellow candles. Set them afloat in a bowl Medium: 11% pounds; 

of water in the centre of the table. Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 
Cheese can be carved in any shape. It may 

be a triangle with a candle at each point or 

a little house or the letter — ban - 

guest’s name or a brownie with candles for 

the buttons of his coat. Quaker 


for savory lusciousness, none compares. 














When planning a party for little folks 
gather many large spools. Paint them in | Oats 
bright colors, draw colored crépe paper round The kind you have 





the unpainted spool and tuck it into the hole always known 
at top and bottom, tie a ribbon round the 


middle, and set a candle in the upper end. 


HKD 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- | 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 

















| Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 lo 5 minutes 
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our hands can keep their good looks even | 


though they work in the kitchen 


She is a heroine who does all her own housework; but 
she seems a genius whose hands never show it. 


The question women ask every day is, “Can I do 
dishes, wash clothes and clean house, and still have 
hands that do not confess it?” 


Millions of women answer “Yes.” 


You can surprise these women in the midst of any 
one of a dozen soap-and-water tasks and their hands 
seem by some miracle to have kept their fine, smooth 
whiteness through it all. 


But it is not really a miracle—it is just Ivory Soap. 
Here is what some of these women have written: 


“The neighbors thought my mother extravagant 
for buying what they called ‘toilet soap’ for dish- 
washing and laundering purposes, but she suffered a 
great deal with soreness of her hands, and Ivory was 
the only soap that did not cause suffering. She was 
not able to hire the washing done so she did the next 
best thing—used the soap that caused no irritation.” 

—Maks. E. H., Evxton, Mp. 


“Nothing to injure delicate skin” 


“I have been using your Ivory Soap for 40 years. 
There is no other like it—I have tried many of the 
floating imitations but Ivory is the only soap with 
great cleansing quality and at the same time nothing 
to injure delicate skin. I use it exclusjvely for dish- 


“There are many other soaps cheaper and: very 
cleansing, but, oh, so hard on the hands, while 
a daily use of Ivory leaves the hands soft and 
white. This is of great importance to mothers with 
young babies, who find it necessary to do the daily 
washings and tend the baby too. Their hands must 
be soft to rub the tender skin.” ; 

—Mrs. E. R. L., EMERYVILLE, Cat. 


You have probably used Ivory for toilet purposes, 
so you know it is pure and safe. You have used it 
for fine laundry and found that it harms nothing that 
can stand the touch of water. Now we suggest that 
you use it for dishes and general laundry and clean- 
ing, because it cleanses thoroughly while it saves 
your hands. 


Whatever the soap, remember it is the suds that do 
the work. And Ivory of course is famous for its suds, 
as women who do all their work with it enthusiasti- 


cally testify. 


Use Ivory for all your soap-and-water tasks 





soap is left in them, skin irritation is almost certain 
to result. 


If you will make sure that all of baby’s garments 
are washed with Ivory (cake or flakes), the likelihood 
of irritation will be greatly lessened. In the first place 
Ivory is pure—this is extremely important. Second, 
Ivory, mild as it is, cleanses thoroughly and rinses 
out completely, leaving the tiny garments in a per- 
fectly sanitary condition and so soft that chafing be- 
comes practically impossible. 


Because of its convenient form, the use of Ivory 
Flakes for baby clothes saves both time and labor. A 
brief soaking in warm Ivory suds before the final 
washing quickens the cleansing and purifying process. 


Ivory Flakes for a very special need— 
a sample—F REE 

If you have a particularly precious garment that re- 

quires the most careful treatment, and you have made 

certain that it will stand the touch of pure water, let 


us send youa sample of Ivory Flakes for this par- 


—try your very next washing with Ivory ticular purpose. With the sample will come 
—see if your hands do not keep eo Nee illustrated booklet, “The 
their beauty all through the day. __ 





Baby’s underclothes 
need this special attention 
If baby’s diapers, bands and shirts 
are rough, or if they are not thor- 
oughly cleansed, or if unrinsed 





washing.” —Mnrs. I. W. R., Easton, Mo. 
~< 
© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Care of Lovely Garments,” which 
is a veritable encyclopaedia of laun- 
dering information. Address a 
postcard or letter to Section 36-JF, 
Department of Home Economics, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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